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ADEIAN    VIDAL. 

CHAPTEE    XYI. 

'  THE    A^TiLO-SAXOX.' 

The  thirty  or  forty  eligible  residences  which 
have  received  the  name  of  Alexandra  Gardens 
are  to  be  found  in  an  outlying  quarter  of  the 
district  now  known  as  South  Kensington,  vice 
Brompton  superseded.  They  stand  upon  a 
spot  where  there  were  actual  gardens — cab- 
bage-gardens— not  so  very  long  ago  ;  but  all 
trace  of  these  has  disappeared,  and  the  word, 
as  applied  to  this  special  row  of  buildings,  has 
no  more  justification  than  that  of  custom  and 
precedent.      Viewed   as   dwellings,  they  pro- 
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bablj  lack  something  in  soundness  of  structure ; 
but  to  set  against  this,  you  have — as  Adrian's 
landlord  was  at  some  pains  to  point  out  to  him 
— the  great  advantage  of  originality  of  design, 
each  house  possessing  its  own  distinctive  cha- 
racter ;  so  that,  however  odd  might  be  the 
shape  of  your  drawing-room,  you  could  count 
with  tolerable  certainty  upon  that  of  your 
neighbour's  drawing-room  being  odder  still. 
No.  12  was  fairly  commodious,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  rooms  was  certainly  clever. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  space  about  the 
hall ;  the  staircase  was  broad  and  not  too 
steep ;  the  drawing-room  and  hbrary  had 
recesses  in  unexpected  places,  and  the  whole 
house  was  well  adapted  for  those  arrangement 
in  stained  glass  and  lincrusta,  and  wall-paper 
resembhng  stamped  leather,  whereby  the  mo- 
dern Londoner  strives  to  render  existence  beau- 
tiful. The  rent  demanded  was  a  trifle  high,  to 
be  sure,  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  situ- 
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ation  ;  but  upon  this  point  Vidal  quoted  a  dic- 
tum of  the  late  Baron  von  Bunsen  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  should  always  house  himself  more 
expensively  and  live  more  simply  than  his 
means  warrant ;  adding,  as  a  result  of  his  own 
observations,  that  people  w^on't  come  to  see 
you  if  you  live  at  l^otting  Hill,  whereas  they 
will  cheerfully  drive  double  the  distance  for  the 
same  purpose  if  only  your  address  ends  with 
the  letters  S.W. 

That  it  was  desirable  to  have  many  visitors 
he  took  for  granted  ;  and  Clare,  who,  for  her 
part,  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  see 
nobody  but  her  husband  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end,  fell  in  with  his  views,  and  wel- 
comed the  visitors  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, as  they  very  soon  did,  in  large  numbers. 
She  was  proud  of  her  husband's  popularity  ;  it 
was  pleasant  to  her  to  receive  the  ladies  who 
had  known  him  in  his  bachelor  days  ;  to  hsten 
to   the  flattering  things  that  they  said    about 
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him ;  and  to  show  them  her  pretty  house.  If 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting 
that  retrenchment  in  housekeeping  which  was 
to  balance  the  excess  of  rent,  she  kept  them  to 
herself.  From  the  outset  she  resolved  that 
Adrian  should  not  be  troubled  with  such  petty 
cares ;  and  she  fought  single-handed  the  battle 
that  most  young  wives  have  to  fight.  Happily, 
she  was  not  altogether  a  novice.  Her  mother's 
frequent  absences  and  occupations  had  caused 
a  large  share  of  the  management  of  the  Cardrew 
household  to  fall  upon  her  shoulders,  and  she 
knew  pretty  w^ell  what  was  required  for  the 
smaller  establishment  over  which  she  now 
reigned.  What  she  did  not  know,  and  had  to 
learn  by  painful  experience,  was  the  discre- 
pancy that  exists  between  Cornish  and  London 
prices.  She  had  troubles  with  the  milkman 
and  troubles  with  the  cook,  and  perhaps  a  few 
tears  may  have  fallen  upon  the  weekly  bills, 
which   somehow   always    exceeded    the    sum 
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agreed  upon  by  her  and  her  husband  as  suffi- 
cient. She  paid  her  way — not,  however,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  some  of  her  pin-money — - 
and  maintained  a  hghtsome  demeanour  ;  yet, 
httle  as  she  w^ould  have  acknowledged  it,  even 
to  herself,  the  bloom  of  her  youth  was  rubbed 
off  by  this  daily  struggle,  and  married  life 
began  to  reveal  itself  to  her  as  something  dif- 
ferent  from  the  life  of  her  dreams. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  shrink  from  subjecting  their  wives  to 
the  trials  which  are  inseparable  from  poverty  ; 
although  very  few  of  us  would  care  to  see  our 
daughters  exposed  to  what,  after  all,  is  a  sort 
of  degradation.  Adrian  handed  over  his 
weekly  cheque  and  asked  no  questions.  To  do 
him  justice,  if  Clare  bad  requested  more,  he 
would  have  given  her  more  mthout  grumbhng, 
though  he  could  not  very  well  have  afforded  it ; 
but  since  she  did  not  ask,  he  let  well  alone. 
Moreover,  he,  too,  had  his  daily  share  of  work 
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to  get  through.  That  it  happened  to  be  a 
pleasanter  kind  of  work  than  hers  was  not  his 
fault. 

Early  in  the  year  his  second  novel  saw  the 
light,  and  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  book  there  was  a  pause  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation in  Alexandra  Gardens.  The  author, 
after  vacillating  some  time  between  hope  and 
fear,  was  inclined  towards  despondency :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author's  wife,  who  had  seen 
the  proof  sheets,  was  so  confident  as  to  the 
favourable  reception  which  the  pubhc  would 
accord  to  '  Two  Lovers '  that  it  was  difficult  to 
help  being  infected  by  her  enthusiasm. 

'  It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  novel  I 
ever  read,'  she  declared,  with  pardonable  ex- 
aggeration ;  '  there  isn't  a  page  in  it  that  I 
should  wish  altered.  And  it  is  you  all  through, 
Adrian.  I  didn't  recognise  you  in  "  Satiety  ;  " 
it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  not  writing 
what  you  thought  so  much  as  what  worldly 
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people  profess  to  think.  But  in  "  Two  Lovers  " 
you  are  yourself.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
critics  will  praise  it  or  not ;  but  I  do  know  that 
everyone  who  cares  for  a  charming  story  will 
read  it  and  delight  in  it.' 

'  They  won't  discover  that  it's  charming 
unless  the  critics  tell  them  so,'  answered  Vidal. 
'  I  don't  know  why  anyone  should  think  it 
charming.     There's  nothing  in  it  that  I  can  see.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  rather  more 
in  it  than  he  supposed.  It  was  not  a  work  of 
the  highest  genius ;  but  it  was  an  excellent 
story,  very  well  told,  and  it  had  just  that 
happy  combination  of  romance  with  realism 
which  is  so  sure  to  please  and  so  hard  to 
accomplish.  Vidal  had  conceived  his  novel 
under  conditions  especially  favourable  to  this 
kind  of  composition.  The  greater  part  of  it 
had  been  written  at  a  time  when  he  was  pro- 
foundly and,  as  he  believed,  hopelessly  in  love  ; 
his  pen  had  faithfully  recorded  his  own   feel- 
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ings ;  the  situations  and  incidents  that  he 
described  were  many  of  them  such  as  he  him- 
self had  had  experience  of ;  half  unconsciously, 
he  had  made  the  chief  character  a  copy  of 
Clare  Irvine — not  the  real  Clare,  but  an 
idealised  version  of  her  which  she  herself 
would  never  have  recognised.  This  imaginary 
personage  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  heroines  of  modern  fiction,  and 
in  many  an  English  household  her  name  is  still 
remembered  and  coupled  with  the  creations  of 
authors  to  whose  celebrity  Adrian  Vidal  has 
never  attained.  The  book  had  been  completed 
with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  his  previous 
one  ;  and  this,  among  other  things,  caused  him 
to  think  slightingly  of  it.  It  is  proverbial  that 
an  artist  is  no  judge  of  his  own  works.  He  can 
hardly  avoid  estimating  their  value  by  the 
amount  of  pains  that  he  has  taken  to  produce 
them,  whereas  the  purchaser  has  quite  another 
standard. 
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From  the  purchaser's  point  of  view,  '  Two 
Lovers  '  was  almost  as  satisfactory  as  Clare  had 
pronounced  it  to  be ;  and  Vidal  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense  before  this  encouraging 
verdict  was  made  known  to  him.  One  after- 
noon he  came  in,  holding  in  his  hand  a  copy 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  '  Monday  Ee\aew,'  which 
he  tossed  down  upon  the  work-table  beside 
which  his  wife  was  seated.  From  the  subdued 
radiance  of  his  countenance,  Clare  perceived, 
before  she  looked  at  the  paper,  that  all  was 
well ;  but  she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
unstinted  praise  which  presently  met  her  eye. 

The  reviewer  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
opened  '  Two  Lovers '  with  grave  apprehen- 
sions. The  lovers  to  whom  recent  writers  of 
fiction  had  introduced  him  had  not  been 
pleasant  people  to  meet,  and  he  had  felt  no 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  two  more  of 
them.  But  this  distrustful  attitude  had  soon 
been  abandoned. 
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'  After  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter,  our  critical  faculties  fell  into  abey- 
ance ;  we  surrendered  ourselves  unreservedly 
to  the  charm  of  this  most  delightful  novel,  and 
read  it  from  beginning  to  end  without  marking 
a  single  passage  for  praise  or  blame.  We 
hardly  like  to  think  how  many  years  it  is  since 
we  have  been  able  to  say  as  much  of  any  novel 
that  has  fallen  mto  our  hands.  ..."  Two 
Lovers "  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be 
criticised.  It  is  throughout  so  healthy  in  tone, 
so  spontaneous,  and  so  true  to  nature,  that  a 
man  feels  himself  growing  young  again  as  he 
reads,  and  has  not  the  heart  to  cavil  at  details, 
or  to  point  out  to  the  author  in  what  respects 
his  story  is  capable  of  improvement.  .  .  .  We 
are  heartily  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Vidal  can 
produce  something  better  than  the  stale  and 
dreary  moralising  which  he  inflicted  upon  us  in 
"  Satiety."  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  less 
he  gives  us  of  that  kind  of  writing  in  future, 
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and  the  more  of  such  novels  as  "  Two  Lovers," 
the  better  it  will  be  aUke  for  his  readers  and 
his  reputation.' 

Now  this  was  certainly  very  handsome ; 
and  though  Vidal  might  affect  to  make  light  of 
it,  and  say  that  it  was  always  a  mere  toss-up 
whether  you  got  kicks  or  halfpence  from  that 
quarter,  he  could  not  altogether  conceal  his 
satisfaction  nor  refrain  from  remarking  by-and- 
by,  '  After  all,  the  old  "  Monday  "  is  about  the 
best  paper  that  deigns  to  criticise  us  poor 
novel-writers  with  anything  like  fulness.  The 
men  who  write  for  it  express  themselves  like 
gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world  ;  there's  no 
denying  that.  I  don't  think  they  are  always 
quite  fair,  you  know  ;  but ' 

'  Well,  they  have  been  fair  this  time,  at  all 
events,'  interrupted  Clare  decisively ;  and 
Adrian  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  contradict  her. 

The  '  Monday  Eeview  '  happened  to  be  the 
first    to    notice    '  Two     Lovers ; '    but     other 
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journals  speedily  followed  suit,  and  were  no 
whit  less  flattering  in  their  observations.  One 
and  all,  big  guns  and  little  guns,  pronounced 
unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  book ;  there 
was  not  a  single  discordant  note  in  the  whole 
chorus  of  approval.  What  was  perhaps  of 
more  importance  was  that  the  good  opinion  of 
the  press  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  public. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  its  appearance  the  first 
edition  of  '  Two  Lovers  '  was  exhausted  ;  and  a 
second  and  a  third  went  off  with  equal  rapidity, 
and  Vidal's  publishers,  smiling  graciously  upon 
him,  assured  him  that  the  sale  of  the  w^ork 
show^ed  no  signs  of  diminishing.  In  these  days 
of  circulating  libraries  such  triumphs  are  not 
common,  and  a  comparatively  unknoAvn  wTiter 
who  is  thus  distinguished  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
having  the  whole  publishing  world  at  his  feet. 
The  number  of  letters  that  Yidal  received  at 
this  time  from  publishers  and  editors  of  maga- 
zines was  so  great  that  he  began  to  find  the 
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mere  answering  of  them  a  serious  tax  upon  his 
leisure ;  and  if  he  could  have  accepted  all  the 
engagements  offered  to  him.  his  fortune  would 
have  been  made. 

Xor  was  it  only  in  this  practical  fashion 
that  his  success  was  acknowledged.  The  circle 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  always  a  large 
one^  became  so  wide,  noAv  that  he  was  a 
celebrity,  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable 
Parhament  had  met,  London  was  filling  fast, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  everybody  who  did  not 
already  know  the  talented  author  of  '  Two 
Lovers  '  was  dying  to  be  introduced  to  him. 
The  roadway  of  Alexandra  Gardens,  which  was, 
in  general,  unaccustomed  to  traffic,  and  re- 
quired but  little  attention  from  the  parochial 
authorities,  was  cut  up  by  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages  which  stopped  at  the  door  of  No.  1 2  : 
Clare's  card-tray  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
invitations  to  dinner  arrived  at  every  hour  of 
the  day. 
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The  young  man's  lieacl  was  not  turned  by 
all  this  adulation,  which  indeed  he  was  sensible 
enough  to  know  that  he  had  done  very  little  to 
deserve.  He  was  astonished  and  rather  amused 
at  it ;  personally,  he  did  not  much  care  about 
stories  that  were  frankly  stories  and  nothing 
more ;  he  still  thought  the  work  which  had 
])rought  liim  into  such  prominence  vastly 
inferior  to  its  predecessor  ;  he  was  inclined, 
Kke  Voltaire,  to  exclaim,  '  Les  honneurs  et  les 
Mens  pleuvent  enjin  sur  moi  pour  une  comedie 
de  la  foire ! '  Nevertheless,  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  being  made  much  of.  He  accepted 
the  invitations  which  bore  his  wife's  name  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  declined  those  in  which 
her  existence  was  ignored.  He  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  social  renown,  giving  himself  no 
airs,  but  receiving  the  compliments  paid  him 
with  an  innocent  gratification  which  finished 
the  conquest  of  his  admirers'  hearts.  There 
are  men  with  whom  notoriety  does  not  agree, 
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just  as  there  are  plants  which  suffer  by  being 
taken  out  of  the  shade.  Others,  again,  require 
light  and  warmth  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in 
them,  and  to  this  latter  category  Adrian  Vidal 
belonged. 

'  I  can't  pretend  to  be  above  caring  whether 
people  are  kind  to  me  or  not,'  he  said  once  to 
Clare,  whose  thirst  for  applause  was  soon 
slaked,  and  who  was  getting  tired  of  dining 
out  every  night.  '  I  like  to  be  liked :  it's  a 
harmless  weakness.' 

'Yes,' she  agreed,  rather  dubiously;  'it  is 
pleasant  to  be  liked  for  one's  own  sake  ;  bui  to 
be  liked  only  because  one  has  done  something 
out  of  the  common — I  don't  know  whether  that 
is  such  a  good  thing.  And  how  can  one  tell 
that  it  will  last  .^  ' 

'  Oh,  it  won't  last,'  answered  Adrian,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  '  xlll  the  more  reason  for 
making  the  most  of  it  while  it  does.'  And  then 
he   laughingly  told  his  -v^'fe    that    she    was  a 
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misanthrope,    and   went   upstairs  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

It  occasionally  happened  now  that  Clare 
sat  down  to  a  solitary  meal.  As  has  been 
said  before,  Vidal  made  it  a  rule  to  decline  all 
invitations  in  which  she  was  not  included  ;  but 
some  invitations  reached  him  in  which  it  was 
impossible  that  she  should  be  included,  and 
which  prudence  forbade  him  to  refuse.  On 
this  evening,  for  instance,  he  had  been  asked  to 
dine  at  the  Acropolis  Club  to  meet  a  certain 
Mr.  Pilkington,  whose  position  as  a  man  of 
letters  was  of  the  first  rank,  and  who  was  con- 
sidered by  his  disciples  to  be  a  sort  of  Enghsh 
Sainte-Beuve.  Whether  Mr.  Pilldngton  had 
ever  made  good  his  title  to  be  so  considered  was 
of  course  a  question  which  admitted  of  two 
answers  ;  but  his  style  of  writing  was  certainly 
graceful  and  impartial,  and  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  which  always 
counts   for    something.     He  had  at  one  time 
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been  editor  of  a  review  famous  for  its  dogmatic 
utterances  on  science,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
but  had  resigned  the  post  on  finding  that  it  in- 
volved him  in  controversies  which  were  not  to 
his  taste.  He  was  well  known  in  society,  and 
passed  for  being  an  ambitious  man  ;  though  he 
seldom  said  or  did  anything  to  justify  that 
supposition.  Being  possessed  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  he  was  not  dependent  upon  his  pen 
for  a  livelihood,  and  only  wrote  when  he  felt  so 
disposed.  Latterly  he  had  written  little  ;  but 
whenever  an  article  signed  by  him  appeared,  it 
was  read  w^ith  interest  and  respect.  A  fair  scholar 
and  an  excellent  critic,  he  prided  himself  upon 
his  gift  of  discrimination,  and  would  sometimes 
take  a  young  author  by  the  hand,  to  the  delight 
of  that  young  author,  and  prophesy  great 
things  of  him.  However,  he  did  not  now  do 
this  so  frequently  as  in  former  years,  some  of 
his  proteges  having  in  the  most  unscrupulous 
manner  falsified  his  predictions. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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When  Yidal  was  asked  to  meet  this  gentle- 
man, whom  as  yet  he  knew  only  by  repute,  he 
felt    that   a   high  compliment  was  being  paid 
to  him.     His  host — one  Egerton,  a  well-to-do 
middle-aged     bachelor,    who    liked    to    play 
Maecenas  upon  a  small  scale,  and  made  a  point 
of  knowing  all  authors,  was  just  the  sort  of  man 
to   whom    Mr.    Pilkington   would   have   been 
likely  to  apply  had  he  been  desirous  of  meeting 
a  fresh  writer  of  promise,  and  Vidal  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  some  such  desire  must  have 
been    intimated.      Moreover,    a   rumour    had 
reached  him  that  Pilkington  was  about  to  start 
a  new  magazine  or  review,  and  he  had  some 
faint  hope  that  he  was  going  to  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  this.      As  far  as  promises  to  pro- 
vide fiction  were  concerned,  he  already  had 
his  hands  full ;  but  he  would  willingly  have 
resigned  one   of  these  more  lucrative  engage- 
ments for  the  honour  of  being  named  among 
the  select  band  over  which  the  great  Pilkington 
might  be  expected  to  preside. 
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Egerton,  stout,  grey- haired,  good-humoured, 
and  somewhat  fussy  in  manner,  met  him  as  he 
entered  the  hall  of  the  Acropohs,  and  held  him 
by  the  hand  while  he  murmured  confidentially, 
'  So  glad  you  were  able  to  come  !  Pilkington 
hasn't  turned  up  yet ;  but  he'll  be  here  directly, 
I  suppose.  Very  anxious  to  make  yoiu:  ac- 
quaintance— asked  me  a  heap  of  questions 
about  you.  You'll  find  him  an  uncommonly 
pleasant  fellow,  when  you  know  him— a  little 
stiff,  some  people  think.  Quiet,  you  know — 
not  much  gush  about  him  ;  but  when  he  says  a 
thing,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  means  it.' 

This  exordium  sounded  promising.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Pilkington  had  been  saying, 
or  was  going  to  say,  something  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  addressed.  Vidal  made  an  ap- 
propriate response,  and  his  entertainer,  turning 
to  a  tallj  cadaverous-looking  man  who  was 
perusing  the  play-bills  on  the  wall,  went  on : 
I  don't  know  whether  you  know  Percy 

c  2 
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Kean.  Kean,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Vidal — "  Two  Lovers,"  you  know — celebrated 
author.' 

The  last  words  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  fittingly  applied  to  the  elder  than  to  the 
younger  of  the  two  men  thus  presented  to  one 
another.  Percy  Kean  had  tried  his  hand  at 
various  branches  of  literature,  and,  during  a 
career  of  something  like  tw^enty  years,  had 
been  moderately  successful  in  everything  that  he 
had  attempted.  His  comedies  generally  drew 
full  houses ;  his  humorous  verses,  if  they 
did  not  quite  entitle  him  to  call  himself  a  poet, 
were  widely  read ;  he  was  connected  with 
several  weekly  journals,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  writer  of  some  political  skits  which  had  at 
different  times  amused  those  who  understood 
them.  He  took  a  large  bony  hand  out  of  his 
pocket  and  extended  it  to  Adrian,  saying, 
'  Glad  to  see  you.  I  wish  the  other  man  would 
come ! ' 
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But  the  Other  man  did  not  come  for  half  an 
hour,  and  when  he  did  come,  made  no  apology 
for  being  late.  Yidal  was  a  little  disappointed 
in  his  appearance,  which  was  rather  that  of  an 
elderly  man  of  fashion  than  of  an  eminent 
scholar.  His  hair,  which  was  turning  grey  at 
the  temples,  was  parted  in  the  middle  and 
carefully  brushed  ;  he  wore  a  short,  trim  beard, 
and  had  an  eye-glass  tightly  screwed  into  his 
right  eye.  He  spoke  in  a  low,  deliberate  voice, 
pronouncing  his  vowels  very  broadly,  and  was 
a  shade  too  conscious  of  being  the  most  dis- 
tinguished person  present.  It  may  be  that 
Yidal  was  also  somewhat  disappointed  by  the 
reception  accorded  to  him.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared for  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
possibly  a  graceful  reference  to  his  book  ;  but 
all  that  he  got  from  the  great  man  was  a  bow, 
accompanied  by  an  indistinct  murmur ;  and 
then  Egerton  said  briskly,  '  Well,  suppose  we 
%o  in  to  dinner.' 
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When  the  four  men  were  seated  in  the 
spacious  strangers'  room,  and  were  doing  justice 
to  the  cooking,  for  which  the  Acropohs  enjoys 
a  well-deserved  celebrity,  Mr.  Pilkington  began 
to  talk,  and  talked  pleasantly  enough  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  of  which  literature  was  not 
one.  Indeed,  he  seemed  disinchned  to  enter 
upon  this  particular  topic,  and  ignored  several 
attempts  on  the  part  of  his  good-humoured 
host  to  introduce  it.  He  had  the  placid  air  of 
being  assured  that  what  he  said  would  be 
listened  to  which  characterises  superior  beings. 
He  spoke  with  a  polished  fluency  that  reminded 
Vidal  very  much  of  his  writings ;  he  could 
count  upon  at  least  one  appreciative  hearer  in 
Egerton,  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  occasional 
caustic  comments  with  which  Kean  broke  in 
upon  his  periods.  When  these  interruptions 
occurred  Pilkington  paused  for  a  moment, 
smiled  courteously,  and  then  resumed  his  dis- 
course,   without     making    any    direct    reply. 
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E\idently,  he  did  not  think  much  of  Kean,  and 
somehoTv  or  other,  it  seemed  rather  as  if  Kean 
did  not  think  much  of  him.  It  was  not  until 
dinner  was  nearly  over  that  a  question  of 
Egerton's  caused  him  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  craft  to  which  three  out  of  this  party  of 
four  belonged  ;  and  then  Vidal  obtained  the 
little  comphment  that  he  had  ceased  to  expect. 

'  By   the    way,    Pilkington,    how    did   you 

like 's  book  ? '  Egerton  asked,  referring  to 

a  novel  which  had  recently  appeared  and 
wMch  had  created  some  sensation,  less  by 
reason  of  intrinsic  merits  than  of  the  sweeping 
indictment  which  it  contained  against  the 
morality  of  the  age. 

Pilkington  leant  back  in  his  chair  and 
balanced  his  dessert-knife  upon  his  fore-finger. 
*  I  should  say,'  he  rephed,  in  his  quiet,  de- 
liberate way,   '  that  had  better  stick   to 

the  kind  of  writing  by  which  he  made  his 
name,  and  let  novels  alone.     He  has  a  certain 
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smartness — a  certain  facility  :  he  treats  the 
problems  of  life  with  that  sort  of  light-hearted- 
ness  which  is  alw^ays  welcomed  by  people  who 
like  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them  ;  but 
he  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  creative 
power.  His  novel  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  day,  and  what  is  worse 
is  that  it  is  unpleasing.  Nowadays  we  don't 
like  coarse  attacks  and  knock-down  blows. 
The  kind  of  hard  hitting  that  amused  our 
fathers,  oflfends  us ;  and  it  would  be  almost  as 
disagreeable  to  us  to  read  such  another  on- 
slaught as  Macaulay  made  upon  Eobert  Mont- 
gomery as  to  see  a  man  throw  a  glass  of  wine 
in  his  neighbour's  face.  The  present  generation 
is  sometimes  accused  of  being  too  thin-skinned 
to  appreciate  satire.  I  should  venture  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  that  accusation  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  it's  now  more  than  ever  a  necessary 
condition  of  satire  that  it  should  have  some 
humour  in  it,  and  also  some  kindliness.     To  be 
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effective,  it  must  be  such  satire  as  Thackeray's 
— or  as  yours,'  he  added,  with  a  httle  bow  to 
the  young  man  who  was  sitting  opposite  to 
him. 

Adrian  felt  himself  reddening  with  pleasure. 
The  speaker  might  not,  and  probably  did  not, 
intend  that  too  literal  an  inference  should  be 
drawn  from  his  remark  ;  but  that  incidental 
coupling  of  Yidal's  name  with  Thackeray's  was 
certainly  a  very  pretty  way  of  acknowledging 
such  merits  as  the  former  might  possess. 
Egerton  stretched  out  his  left  leg  and  stealthily 
kicked  his  young  friend  under  the  table,  as 
who  should  say,  '  There !  I  hope  you're  satis- 
fied with  that ! '  Kean  threw  back  his  head, 
widened  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  and  con- 
templated the  ceiling. 

Thinking  over  this  pantomime  afterwards, 
Adrian  was  led  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Kean 
either  did  not  believe  in  Pilkington's  sincerity 
or  differed  from  him  in  opinion.     Upon  the 
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whole,  he  did  not  particularly  like  Mr.  Kean. 
Towards  Pilkington,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
coiild  not  help  feeling  drawn  ;  and  after  an 
adjournment  had  been  made  to  the  smoking- 
room,  he  was  glad  to  find  himself  alone  for 
a  few  minutes  with  that  gentleman,  Egerton 
having  (not  without  intention,  probably)  taken 
away  his  other  guest  to  examine  some  venti- 
lators wliich  had  lately  been  put  up. 

Pilkino'ton  said  at  once  what  Adrian  had 
half  hoped  that  he  might  be  going  to  say.  '  I 
don't  know  whetlier  any  one  has  told  you,  Mr. 
Vidal,  that  I  have  been  asked  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  a  new  magazine.' 

'  I  heard  something  about  it,'  answered 
Vidal. 

'  I  say  a  magazine,'  the  other  went  on.  '  for 
want  of  a  better  name  :  but  in  reality  our  new 
venture  will  be  more  or  less  sid  generis.  It 
will  have  something  of  the  magazine  in  it ;  but 
it  will  also  have  somethino-  of  the  review  and 
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something  of  the  newspaper.  What  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  provide  people  with  a  sort  of — er — 
survey  of  each  month  as  it  comes  to  an  end. 
Not,  of  course,  a  mere  resume  of  events ;  but  a 
series  of  articles,  written  by  first-class  men,  on 
what  is  taking  place  in  literature,  science,  art. 
and  society.  I  had  at  first  thought  of  excluding 
politics  ;  but  I  begin  to  see  that  this  is  scarcely 
practicable.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a  poli- 
tical article,  which  I  shall  undertake  myself — 
not  because  I  feel  any  special  rptitude  that 
way,  but  because,  oddly  enough,  I  cannot  lay 
my  hand  upon  a  single  other  man  who  is  wholly 
free  from  party  bias.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
departments,  I  am  anxious  that  the  paper 
should  take  an  attitude  of  absolute  independ- 
ence. Each  writer  will  express  his  own  views 
and  sign  his  own  name  at  the  foot  of  them.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  in  every  instance  the  name 
signed  ^ill  at  least  be  a  guarantee  of  com- 
petence.    The  articles  will  be  shorter,  hghter, 
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and  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  half-crown  magazine.  Perhaps  1  may 
add  that  they  will  also  be  more  readable  :  at 
all  events,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  make  them  so. 
In  addition  to  these  articles,  I  have  consented 
— somewhat  unwillingly,  I  must  confess — to 
pubhsh  a  serial  story  ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
some  day  you  may  be  induced  to  let  us  have  a 
novel  from  your  pen.  At  present  I  am  too 
deeply  pledged  to  make  further  arrangements 
in  that  direction  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
saw  your  way  to  join  us  as  a  permanent 
member  of  our  staff.  In  that  case  I  should 
ask  you  to  furnish  us  with  a  monthly  article  on 
current  light  literature,  English,  French,  and 
American.' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which 
Pilkington  sipped  his  coffee  and  blew  a  cloud 
of  smoke  from  the  cigarette  which  he  held 
between  his  fingers.  Then  Adrian  said — what 
was  indeed  the  truth — that  he  felt  exceedingly 
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flattered  by  the  offer  made  to  him,  and  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  accept  it.  '  But,'  he 
added,  with  a  shght  kiugh,  '  I  am  afraid  my 
name  can't  be  considered  as  one  of  those  which 
are  a  guarantee  of  competence.' 

Pilkington  waved  his  hand  and  smiled 
pleasantly.  '  You  must  allow  me  to  hold  a 
different  opinion,'  he  rephed.  '  It  is  true  that 
you  have  done  nothing  yet  in  the  way  of 
criticism — or  at  least,  if  you  have,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact ;  but  I  have  the  vanity 
to  think  that  I  can  judge  of  a  man's  capabilities 
without  asking  him  for  direct  evidence  of  them. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  your  writings,  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  will  suit  us,  if  our  terms  suit 
you.' 

He  then  named  the  terms  in  question,  which 
struck  Adrian  as  extremely  liberal,  and  the 
bargain  was  concluded  just  as  the  two  other 
men  returned.  Pilkington  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  change  the  subject. 
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'  I  have  been  persuading  Mr.  Vidal  to  give 
us  his  co-operation  in  our  new  magazine,'  he 
remarked. 

'  Dear  me ! '  cried  Egerton.  '  Vidal,  I  con- 
gratulate you  ;  it's  a  grand  opening.  Not  that 
you  need  an  opening  ;  still  it  isn't  every  one 
who  would  have  such  a  chance  given  him,  you 
know.' 

'  You  may  congratulate  me  too,  if  you  Hke,' 
said  Pilkington,  with  ready  tact ;  whereupon 
his  friend  responded  heartily,  '  Of  coiu-se — of 
course !  congratulate  you  both  most  sincerely.' 

'  Oh,  ah  ! — the  new  magazine,'  miu-mured 
Kean,  dropping  his  long,  gaunt  person  mto  an 
arm-chair.  '  I'm  in  it  too,  ain't  I,  Pilking- 
ton?' 

'  As  an  occasional  contributor,'  rephed  that 
gentleman  serenely. 

'  Oh  yes  :  I  know  I'm  only  a  casual.  By 
the  way,  have  you  hit  upon  a  name  for  the 
thing  yet  ? ' 
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'  Well,  no,'  answered  the  future  editor  ;  '  I 
can't  say  that  I  have  come  to  a  final  decision. 
I  should  have  liked  to  find  something  that 
would  convey  an  idea  of  the  light  character  of 
the  publication — because,  although  we  shall 
have  to  treat  of  serious  subjects,  we  don't  want 
to  be  heavy — but,  unfortunately,  all  the  best 
titles  have  been  appropriated.  "  Figaro,"  for 
instance,  would  have  suited  us  very  well — or 
the  "  Owl." ' 

'  Why  not  the  "  Ostrich  ".  .^  '  suggested  Kean. 
'  The  omnivorous  ostrich — he's  the  bird  for 
you.  Politics,  fiction,  science,  slander — buns, 
broken  glass,  tenpenny  nails — nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him.    Call  it  the  "  Ostrich,"  Pilkmgton.' 

'  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  do,'  said  Pilking- 
ton.  '  The  ostrich  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
pubHc  for  habits  which  we  should  be  sorry  to 
impute  to  ourselves  as  clear-sighted  observers.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  the  other,  '  let's  ring  for 
a  dictionary,  and  search  it  through  till  we  get 
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an  idea.  Tve  tried  that  plan  before  now  with 
the  happiest  results.'  And  he  suited  the  action 
to  the  word. 

It  seemed  possible  that  Mr.  Kean  had  taken 
just  half  a  glass  too  much  champagne.  His 
tone  evinced  a  disrespectful  tendency  to  make 
fun  of  the  new  magazine,  if  not  of  its  promoter. 
But  Pilkington  remained  unruffled.  It  woukl 
have  taken  a  very  different  man  from  Kean  to 
disturb  his  courtesy,  liis  kindly  toleration  of 
human  folly,  his  modest  but  firm  belief  in 
himself. 

'  I  don't  know  that  names  are  of  any  great 
importance,'  he  continued ;  '  the  generality 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  have  names 
which  are  comparatively  meaningless.  Still, 
in  choosing  a  new  one,  it  would  be  desirable, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  give  some  sort  of  clue  to 
one's  intention.' 

'Just  so,'  agreed  Egerton.  'Now  you,  I 
take  it,  want  to  be  understood  as  iutelhgent 
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and  disinterested  spectators  of  what  is  going  on 
around  you.  In  short,  a  band  of  cultured  men 
and  men  of  the  world,  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of — of — well,  for  journalistic  pm-- 
poses ;  but  tied  down  to  no  special  line,  and 
ready  to  judge  every  question  upon  its  merits.' 

'  Yes  ;  but,  imfortimately,  you  cant  very 
well  put  all  that  into  one  word,'  said  Pilkington. 
'All  things  considered,  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  pis-aller. 
The  "  Empire  "  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and 
also  "  Great  Britain  ;  '  but  I  am  inclined  to 
something  more  inclusive — the  "  Anglo-Saxon," 
for  example.  But  really  it  does  not  much 
signify.' 

'The  "Anglo-Saxon"  would  take  in  America 
and  the  colonies,'  observed  E^^erton  thou2:ht- 
fuUy. 

'  \'\"lio  might  otherwise  consider  themselves 
shghted,'  broke  in  Kean,  looking  up  from  the 
dictionary  which  he  had  been  studying.     •  I've 
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got  lots  of  good  names  here,  though.  The  A's 
don't  come  out  very  well ;  the  "  Amalgam " 
and  the  "  Anomaly  "  are  all  I  can  do  for  you 
in  the  way  of  A's  ;  but  we  improve  as  we 
go  on.  I'll  just  read  you  out  my  list :  The 
"  Balance  "  (capital  name  that  for  an  impartial 
])aper.  Weigh  everybody  and  find  everybody 
wanting,  you  know),  the  "  Butterfly,"  the 
"  Buttonholer,"  the  "  Bore,"  the ' 

'  Oh,  I  say,  Kean,  come  now  ! '  remonstrated 
Egerton. 

Pilkington  preserved  his  lenient  smile  as  he 
rose  and  bade  his  host  good  night.  '  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  stick  to  the  "  Anglo-Saxon," ' 
he  said;  'unless  Mr.  Vidal  can  help  us  to 
something  better.' 

He  took  the  young  man  familiarly  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  towards  the  door.  '  There's 
one  thing  more  I  had  intended  to  mention. 
Our  paper  will  not  be  the  property  of  any 
publishing  firm.     We  considered  it  best  not  to 
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liamper  ourselves  in  that  way.  The  bulk  of 
the  capital  is  provided  by  private  individuals 
who  are  not  themselves  literary  men  ;  but  all 
our  permanent  contributors  have  some  small 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  undertaking.  In 
many  ways  I  think  it  is  well  that  this  should 
be  so,  and  if  you  like  to  place  a  trifle — say  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds — in  our  hands,  I 
hope  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  having 
done  so.' 

Vidal  felt  rather  uncomfortable.  Two 
thousand  pounds  was  not  exactly  his  notion 
of  a  trifle ;  and,  as  a  married  man,  he  doubted 
whether  he  had  any  business  to  go  in  for 
sporting  investments. 

'  Of  course,'  continued  Pilkington,  who  was 
now  getting  into  his  great-coat,  'I  c^fti't  say 
what  rate  of  interest  you  would  receive.  It 
might  be  fifty  per  cent,  or  it  might  be  five.' 

'  Or  it  might  be  nothing,'  Vidal  ventured  to 
suggest. 
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'  Or  it  might  be  nothing.  Every  new 
enterprise  is  speculative,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise. I  need  not  say  that  you  are  under  no 
sort  of  obligation  to  run  what  you  may  consider 
a  risk  ;  and  of  course  it  does  not  signify  at  all 
to  us,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  whether  you  accept 
our  offer  or  not.  My  own  feeling  in  the  matter 
is  simply  this :  that  having  a  money  interest, 
however  small,  in  a  paper  helps  a  man  more 
than  anything  else  to  identify  himself  with  it, 
and  to  put  his  best  work  into  it.' 

'  He  has  his  salary,'  remarked  Yidal. 

'  Oh  yes ;  he  has  his  salary,  no  doubt. 
Well,  you  can  think  it  over,  Mr.  Yidal,  and  let 
me  know  what  your  wishes  are  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.     Good  night.' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  upon  the 
door-step  of  the  club,  from  which  Pilkington 
was  driven  away  in  his  brougham.  Adrian 
perceived  that  he  would  have  to  risk  those 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  he  was  rather  sorry 
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that  he  had  not  at  once  yielded  with  a  good 
grace,  instead  of  seeming  to  hint  at  doubts 
by  which  his  future  chief  had  evidently  been 
ever  so  slightly  offended.  It  would  not  do  to 
offend  Pilkington,  he  thought ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  have  preferred  to  keep  his 
money  in  his  pocket.  Careless  and  hopeful 
though  he  was,  he  had  enough  of  common 
sense  to  be  aware  that  the  new  mao^azine  micrht 
be  excellently  written  and  excellently  con- 
ducted, and  yet  fail  to  establish  a  footing. 
Turning  pensively  back  into  the  hall  he  en- 
countered Kean,  who  was  coming  out,  and 
who  proposed  to  walk  as  far  as  Piccadilly 
with  him. 

'  So  you  are  to  do  the  monthly  reviev^  of 
fiction  for  the  "Anglo-Saxon,"'  he  remarked 
when  they  were  out  in  the  street.  '  You  never 
tried  anything  of  the  kind  before,  I  suppose? 
Ah,  I  thought  not.  It's  an  original  idea,  that 
of  Pilkington's,  to  put  all  his  square  men  into 
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the  round  holes,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
were  to  take.  A  sonnet  by  an  eminent  scien- 
tific writer,  a  serial  story  by  a  bishop,  and  so 
on,  ought  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  jaded 
public,  eh  ?  Pilkington  isn't  quite  the  Solomon 
that  he  gets  credit  for  being ;  but  he's  no  fool 
either.' 

'  Do  you  think  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  is  likely 
to  pay  ? '  asked  Yidal,  who  was  more  interested 
for  the  moment  in  this  question  than  in  Mr. 
Pilkington's  reputation. 

'I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't.  It's  a 
novelty  —  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herring  ;  and  the  first  few  numbers  are  sure  to 
be  read.  We  shall  know  more  about  it  by 
this  time  next  year  ;  but  at  present  I  should 
say  it  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Personally, 
I  don't  much  care  whether  it  sinks  or  swims.' 

'  The  difference  between  us,'  thought  Yidal, 
'  is  that  I  do.'     But  he  did  not  say  this,  and  as 
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he  drove  homewards  he  took  some  comfort 
from  the  thought  that,  since  all  the  contributors 
were  in  the  same  boat,  they  would,  as  their 
editor  had  astutely  observed,  certainly  do  their 
best  to  keep  it  afloat. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

AN   AWKWARD   ENCOUNTER. 

To  be  the  author  of  a  novel  which  for  a  few 
months  is  in  everybody's  hands  is  after  all  no 
great  matter.  Verj^  many  persons  have  accom- 
plished that  much  and  have  continued  in  a 
state  of  social  obscurity  from  which  it  has 
occurred  to  nobody  to  drag  them.  But  Adrian 
Vidal,  having  certain  special  circumstances  in 
his  favour,  neither  desired  nor  was  suffered  to 
remain  obscure.  When  the  east  winds  of 
spring  were  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  from  the 
city  and  of  dust  along  Piccadilly ;  when  the 
black  trees  in  the  London  squares  were  begin- 
ning to  show  touches  of  green  here  and  there  ; 
nnd  when  people  who  had  daughters  to  present 
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were  coming  up  for  the  first  Drawing-rooms  of 
the  season,  this  fortunate  young  writer  found 
himself  so  much  in  request  that  he  could  hardly 
have  been  made  more  of  if  he  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful general  or  a  popular  actor.  He  assured 
Clare,  laughingly,  that  he  never  before  had  any 
conception  of  the  number  of  people  that  there 
were  in  London,  or  of  the  quantity  of  enter- 
tainments that  they  gave.  He  did  not  weary 
of  dinners  and  compliments,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  could  swallow  a  large  share  of 
both  without  risk  of  indigestion.  The  stereo- 
typed phrases  ;  the  smiling  countenances  which 
were  so  curiously  hke  one  another  ;  the  letters 
from  unknoAvn  correspondents,  which  probably 
every  novelist  receives,  and  which  begin  with 
'  Dear  Sir, — Although  personally  a  stranger  to 
you,  I  cannot  resist,'  &c. ;  all  these  things  were 
a  delight  to  him.  He  estimated  them  neither 
above  nor  below  their  proper  value,  but  took 
them  for  just  what  they  were  worth — evidences 
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that  he  had  given  pleasure  to  a  certain  number 
of  his  fellow- creatures  ;  that  he  had  amused, 
and  had  not  bored  them.  And  that,  when  all 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject  that  can  be  said, 
remains  the  chief  aim  of  fiction.  Yidal  was 
satisfied  with  his  attainment  of  it.  He  felt  that 
he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  world  which 
had  brought  him  so  much  happiness,  and  which 
he  so  sincerely  loved.  To  have  partly  dis- 
charged that  debt  by  the  exercise  of  the 
humble  talents  with  which  the  gods  had  gifted 
him  was  surely  something.  And  being  in  this 
mood  of  universal  benevolence,  it  was  only  in 
the    nature  of  thincrs   that  he  should  find  his 

o 

good- will  reflected  back  upon  him  ;  so  that 
for  the  time  being  he  wended  his  way  along  a 
flowery  path,  thinking  no  evil  and  fearing 
none. 

But,  alas !  what  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison,  and  the  bricks  and 
mortar   which  are  so  dear  to  some  of  us  are 
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mere  prison  walls  to  others.  In  tlie  full  swing 
of  excitements  that  to  her  were  no  lonjrer 
exciting,  in  the  heated,  scented  atmosphere  of 
ball-rooms,  and  amid  the  ceaseless  chatter  of 
tongues  and  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  Clare 
was  pining  for  the  Cornish  moors,  and  for  a 
breath  of  the  pure  salt  air  that  sweeps  over 
them  from  the  Atlantic.  Trite  modes  of 
speech  did  not  come  to  her  easily  ;  she  had  not 
acquired  the  art  of  conversation  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  few  interests  in 
common  :  glad  as  she  was  that  her  husband 
should  be  appreciated,  the  perpetual  eulogy  of 
his  work  ended  by  palling  upon  her.  Thus, 
although  Mrs.  Yidal's  beauty  was  undeniable. 
it  was  pretty  generally  agreed  tliat  there  was 
not  much  in  her.  That,  under  these  circum- 
stances, she  should  have  been  a  good  deal  left 
to  herself  was  not  surprising,  and  gave  her 
little  concern.  What  did  cause  her  something 
like  an  incipient  heartache  w^as  the  fear,  which 
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she  could  not  always  stifle,  that  Adrian  was 
slowly  but  surely  drifting  away  from  her.  To 
all  outward  appearance  he  was  as  fond  of  her 
as  he  had  ever  been  ;  she  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  way  of  words  or  looks.  But  had 
not  that  subtle  inward  change  already  set  in  ? 
— that  change  which  none  can  welcome  and 
none  resist — the  change  from  the  love  of  the 
lover  to  the  love  of  the  husband.  She  was 
afraid  of  it ;  she  did  not  know  how  to  arrest 
it  ;  she  grudged  the  long  hours  spent  away 
from  home,  and  the  solitude  a  deux  which  he 
seemed  to  res^ret  so  little. 

One  evening  she  was  at  a  crowded  party, 
looking  pale  and  languid,  and  longing  for 
Adrian  to  give  her  his  customary  signal  to 
retreat,  when,  among  the  strange  faces  that 
surrounded  her,  there  suddenly  appeared  oue 
which  brought  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  into  her 
own.  She  had  not  seen  Mr.  Wilbraham  since 
he   had   parted   from    her    on    the    quay    at 
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Lucerne  ;  her  final  rejection  of  his  offer  had 
been  conveyed  by  post,  and  had  ehcited  only  a 
brief  reply,  in  which  the  writer  had  expressed 
himself  with  something  of  the  formality  of  one 
w^ho  suspects  that  he  has  been  supplanted. 
With  that  he  had  passed  out  of  her  thoughts 
and,  as  she  supposed,  out  of  her  hfe  for  ever. 
But  now  here  he  was  standing  before  her,  and 
for  a  moment  she  hesitated  whether  to  greet 
him  or  not.  It  was  only  for  a  moment.  Ee- 
flecting  that  tliis  might  probably  be  but  the 
first  of  many  such  encounters,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  stupid  to  create  an  awkward- 
ness at  the  outset,  she  advanced  a  step  or  two, 
holding  out  her  hand  and  saying,  '  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Wilbraham  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  meet 
you  again.' 

Wilbraham  started,  and  looked  at  her 
fixedly.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  a 
healthy  red-brown  complexion,  and  did  not 
bear  the  appearance  of  being  consumed  by  a 
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hopeless   passion.     '  I    don't  know  that  I  am 
glad,'  he  answered  gravely. 

However,  he  took  her  hand,  and  then,  as 
she  retreated  towards  the  sofa  from  which  she 
had  just  risen,  he  followed  her  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  vacant  place  by  her  side.  There 
was  an  uncomfortable  pause  of  a  few  seconds  ; 
after  which  Wilbraham  said,  '  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  rude,  Mrs.  Yidal ;  but  if  I  was,  perhaps 
you  will  forgive  me.  Some  people  can  suffer 
in  silence  :  T  can't.  So  after  this  I  shan't  often 
speak  to  you,  and  you  will  understand  why.' 

Clare  began  to  wish  that  she  had  contented 
herself  with  bowing  to  her  former  admirer.  '  I 
was  very  sorry,'  she  murmured,  not  knowing 
well  w^hat  to  say. 

'  Oh,  you  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  my 
misfortune,  but  nobody's  fault.  We  won't 
talk  about  that.  They  are  making  a  hon  of 
your  husband,  I  hear.' 

'  Almos:^    too   much   of  a   lion,'   answered 
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Clare,  with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh.  '  I  don't  care 
for  such  constant  racketing  about ;  although  of 
course  I  am  glad  to  think  that  his  book  has 
succeeded  beyond  our  utmost  hopes.  Have 
you  read  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes — I  read  it,'  replied  Wilbraham,  with 
a  certain  hesitation.  His  manner  said  so 
clearly,  'And  I  didn't  hke  it,'  that  Clare 
rather  indignantly  asked,  '  Why  didn't  you 
like  it?' 

'  I  did — in  a  way.  I  thought  it  a  capital 
story,  and  very  well  written — only  I  wish  he 
hadn't  put  you  into  it.' 

'  Put  me  into  it  ?  I  don't  understand  you,' 
said  Clare. 

Wilbraham  stared.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  don't  recognise  yourself  in  the 
heroine  ?     Why,  it  is  you  to  the  hfe  ! ' 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,'  answered 
Clare.  '  The  heroine  is  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  me,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  ever 
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have  struck  Adrian  to  take  me  as  his  model. 
But  if  he  had,  I  shouki  have  been  very  much 
flattered.  It  would  have  been  a  great  comph- 
ment.' 

'Ah,  weU;  perhaps  so,'  said  Wilbraham. 
'  I  am  prejudiced,  I  suppose  ;  but  to  me  there 
is  something  unpleasant  in  the  idea  of  setting 
up  a  picture  of  your  wife  for  the  public  to 
gape  at.  That  is  the  worst  of  autliors  and 
artists.  They  lead  a  sort  of  double  life,  and  in 
most  cases,  I  think,  the  public  half  of  it  en- 
grosses them  more  than  the  private.  Every- 
thing that  they  see  and  hear,  and  everything 
that  happens  to  them,  is  so  much  material  to 
be  worked  up  for  future  sale.  I  doubt  whether 
their  wives  are  often  happy  women.' 

Clare  was  ready  to  pardon  a  good  deal 
in  Mr.  Wilbraham,  to  whom  she  was  conscious 
that  she  had  not  behaved  over  and  above  well ; 
but  this  speech  seemed  to  her  to  border  upon 
impertinence,  and  it  was  with  an   air  of  cold 
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surprise  that  she  answered,  '  I  assure  you  I  am 
perfectly  happy.' 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  her  companion's  tongue 
to  retort,  '  You  don't  look  so  ; '  but  he  forbore. 
All  that  he  said,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence, 
was,  '  You  see,  Mrs.  Vidal,  it  doesn't  do  for 
me  to  talk  to  you.  I  can't  keep  my  lips  from 
evil-speaking.  If  I  were  magnanimous,  I  should 
congratulate  you  and  say  something  pretty 
about  your  husband ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  not 
magnanimous.  Honestly,  I  don't  hke  your 
husband ;  though  I  don't  know  him.  And  I 
don't  want  to  know  him.' 

It  was  at  this  opportune  juncture  that  Yidal 
approached  the  sofa  upon  which  his  wife  was 
seated.  He  had  recognised,  not  without  some 
inward  amusement,  the  broad  shoulders  which 
he  had  first  seen  from  the  window  of  his  bed- 
room at  Lucerne,  an:l  which  had  caused  hhn 
to  pass  a  bad  five  minutes  there.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  no  ill-feeling  existed  between  Clare 
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and  her  rejected  suitor  ;  and  so  far  was  he 
from  suspecting  that  gentleman's  uncompromis- 
ing hostihty  to  himself,  that  he  had  strolled  up 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  an  intro- 
duction to  him. 

After  what  Wilbraham  had  said,  Clare  was 
not  very  willing  to  perform  this  ceremony ; 
but  when  the  two  men  were  standing  side  by 
side  she  could  hardly  help  making  them  known 
to  one  another,  and  she  did  so  accordingly. 
Adrian  bowed  and  half  held  out  his  hand,  but 
withdrew  it  on  perceiving  that  the  other  made 
no  corresponding  motion.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  Wilbraham  intended  to  be 
unfriendly. 

'  We  have  met  before,'  he  said  pleasantly, 
'  though  only  for  a  moment.  You  were  at 
Lucerne  last  year,  you  know,  and  so  was  I ; 
but  I  think  you  didn't  stay  more  than  one 
night.' 

'  I   heard   afterwards   that   you   had  been 
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there,'  answered  Mr.  Wilbraliam  stiffly ;  '  I 
didn't  see  you  at  the  time. — I  think  I  must  be 
moving  on  now,  Mrs.  Vidai ;  it's  getting  late. 
Good-night.'  He  shook  hands  with  Clare, 
favoured  her  husband  with  a  nod  and  a  grunt, 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  door. 

'  Your  friend  may  have  many  sterling  quali- 
ties, but  his  manners  are  not  prepossessing,'  re- 
marked Adrian,  with  a  laugh,  when  he  and  his 
wife  were  at  home  again. 

Clare  was  lying  back  in  a  low  arm-chair, 
her  cheek  supported  by  her  hand.  She  glanced 
up,  half  apprehensively,  at  her  husband,  who 
was  refreshing  himself  with  a  cooling  drink 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  evening.  '  He  was 
rather  grumpy,'  she  said ;  '  but  you  know, 
dear,  you  couldn't  expect  him  to  take  very 
kindly  to  you  just  at  first,  could  you  ?  ' 

Yidal  threw  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands. 
'  Oh  the  vanity  of  these  women !  Do  you 
suppose,    madam,    that    that    hale    and   hearty 
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Philistine  is  pining  away  because  you  wouldn't 
marry  him  ?  Do  you  think,  pray,  that  after 
this  long  interval  of  time  he  is  still  in  love 
with  you  ? ' 

'  I  know  he  is,'  replied  Clare  quietly, 
'  because  he  told  me  so.' 

'  He  did,  did  he?  Upon  my  Avord,  you  are 
a  nice  young  woman !  May  I  ask  whether 
tliis  is  the  sort  of  discourse  that  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  listening  to  when  you  retire  so 
modestly  into  the  background  at  evening 
parties  ?  One  more  illusion  gone !  I  shall 
never  believe  in  the  pristine  innocence  of 
Cornwall  again.' 

'  Oh,  Adrian  ! '  exclaimed  Clare,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Her  face  was  shaded  by  her  hand.  He 
stooped  down,  laughing,  to  look  at  it,  and 
saw,  to  his  amazement,  that  her  lips  were 
quivering,  and  that  two  big  tears  were  ready 
to  fall  from  her  eyelashes,     '  Why,  my  dear 
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child,'  he  cried,  'what  is  the  matter?  You 
can't  think  that  I  meant  anything  more  than 
the  most  harmless  of  small  jokes !  As  if  I 
wouldn't  trust  you  with  a  thousand  Wil  bra- 
hams  !  Good  heavens !  Clare,  what  absurd 
notion  have  you  got  into  your  head  ?  ' 

He  w^as  sorry  that  he  should  unwittingly 
have  distressed  her ;  but  he  was  also  just  a 
little  bit  provoked.  To  the  male  mind  nothing 
is  more  incomprehensible  than  those  sudden, 
causeless  bursts  of  emotion  in  which  women 
find  relief  for  feelings  of  which  we  have  no 
experience.  A  man  doesn't,  as  a  rule,  shed 
tears  unless  he  has  something  to  cry  about. 

Clare  made  no  reply,  but  when  her  husband 
bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
she  placed  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and 
forced  him  gently  down  on  to  a  footstool 
beside  her.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  began  to  weep  hysterically.  '  It's 
very  silly,  I  know,'  she   sobbed  out,   '  but  I 
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can't  help  it — I  am  so  tired  I  Adrian,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something — it  was  something  Mr. 
Wilbraham  said — and  I  am  sure  he  didn't 
think  it  would  hurt  me — but  he  was  talking 
about  your  book,  and  he  said — he  said  the 
heroine  was  like  m^.. 

Adrian  could  not  li3lp  laughing  a  little. 
'  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
occasionally  thought  the  same  thing  myself,'  he 
answered.  '  My  heroine  was  intended  to  be  as 
near  perfection  as  possible,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  why  I  have  sometimes  compared  her  to  you 
in  my  mind.     Was  that  an  offence  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no  ;  only  he  said — and  I  remember 
having  heard  that  before — that  authors  live  as 
much  in  their  books  as  in  real  life ;  and 
perhaps — perhaps  in  the  long  run  they  get  to 
care  about  the  books  most.  The  people  in  the 
books  don't  worry  them ;  they  don't  make 
fools  of  themselves,  and  cry  about  nothing  ; 
when  they  are  bores  they  can  be  put  away  on 
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the  shelf — Clare  broke  off,  straightened  her- 
self a  little  in  her  chair,  and  looked  into  her 
husband's  face.  '  I  don't  want  to  lose  you  ! ' 
she  exclaimed  piteously. 

Well,  certainly  this  was  rather  ridiculous. 
If  your  wife  is  to  begin  being  jealous  of  fic- 
titious personages,  where  is  she  likely  to  stop  ? 
'  Eeally,  Clare,'  remonstrated  Adrian,  '  you  are 
not  reasonable.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 
To  give  up  writing  novels  altogether  ?  ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  she  answered,  drying  her  eyes  ; 
'  of  course  not.  I  know  I  am  not  reasonable, 
and  I  can't  say  what  I  wish.     Don't  mind  me.' 

'  Come  !  '  said  Adrian  ;  '  there  is  something 
more  than  this  upon  your  mind,  only  you  won't 
speak  it  out,  because  you  are  a  little  goose.' 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  head 
down  upon  his  shoulder.  *  Tell  me  all  about 
it,'  he  whispered. 

But  Clare  could  not  tell  him  all  about  it 
just  at  once.      It  was    only  by   degrees   and 
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with  some  incoherence  that  she  confessed  her 
various  troubles — her  wish  that  they  could  be 
more  together,  her  dread  of  the  allurements 
of  society,  and  so  forth.  •  Sometimes  horrid 
thoughts  come  into  my  mind,'  she  murmured, 
'  and  I  can't  drive  them  away.  You  know  so 
much  more  of  the  world  than  I  do ;  and — and 
what  your  mother  said  at  Brighton ' 

'  What  did  my  mother  say  ?  '  interrupted 
Adrian,  w^ith  a  shade  of  sternness  in  his  voice. 

'  Nothing  that  I  ought  to  have  given  a 
second  thought  to.  It  was  only  about  your 
having  had  some  flirtations  before  you  w^ere 
married.  I  suppose  all  men  have  flirtations. 
But  she  said  that,  as  it  happened  so  often,  it 
was  sure  to  happen  again.' 

The  young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  took  a 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room.  He  was 
thinking  how  thankful  he  ouorht  to  be  to 
Heaven  for  having  given  him  so  amiable  and 
considerate  a  mother.     It  also  occurred  to  him 
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that  a  little  more  trust  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  '  Clare,'  he  said 
gently,  at  length,  '  don't  you  think  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  distress  yourself  and  me  when 
I  have  given  you  some  cause  to  do  so  ?  ' 

The  justice  of  this  plea  w^as  not  to  be 
denied.  Clare  admitted  herself  in  the  wrong, 
and  begged  forgiveness.  'Please,  Adrian,  don't 
think  any  more  about  what  I  said,'  she  en- 
treated. '  I  will  never  do  it  as^ain  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  shouldn't  have  done  it  now  if  I  had 
been  myself,  but  I  am  not  w^ell.' 

In  truth,  she  was  not  well  ;  and  there  were 
reasons  for  this  with  which  Adrian  was  ac- 
quainted— reasons  wdiich  were  doubtless  suffi- 
cient to  accouni  for  a  little  fancifulness,  and 
also  to  render  over-fatigue  an  undesirable  thing 
for  the  patient.  After  that  evening  Mrs.  Vidal 
went  no  more  into  society,  the  doctor  having 
advised  fresh  air  and  early  hours.  Adrian 
offered  to  refuse  all  invitations  for  the  future  ; 
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but  perhaps  he  was  not  very  sorry  that  his 
wife  would  not  hear  of  his  making  such  a 
sacrifice. 

'  It  wouldn't  be  a  sacrifice,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  quite  wise  to  let 
myself  be  forgotten.  These  people  are  my 
public,  you  see,  and  I  want  to  stand  well  with 
them.  Great  novelists — men  who  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  emotions  that  are  common  to 
all  humanity — can  afford  to  snap  their  fingers 
at  the  fashionable  world.  They  are  always 
sure  of  a  hearing.  But  it  isn't  so  with  me  ;  or 
at  any  rate,  if  it  has  been  so  in  the  case  of  one 
novel,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  again.  I  can't 
hope  to  be  found  permanently  interesting 
outside  a  certain  circle ;  and  within  the  limits 
of  that  circle  I  shall  be  ten  times  more  read  if 
I  go  about  and  show  myself  than  I  should  be  if 
I  were  never  seen.' 

Fortified  by  this  reasoning,  in  which  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  was  a  germ  of  truth,  Mr. 
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Vidal  continued  to  be  a  welcome  sfuest  at  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  great,  and  his  wife  did 
not  vex  him  with  any  repetition  of  the  painful 
and  uncalled-for  scene  which  has  just  been 
described.  In  the  afternoons  he  generally  took 
her  out  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  ;  in  the  mornings 
he  worked  hard ;  and  often,  when  lie  came  in 
late  at  night,  he  would  sit  up  for  an  hour  or 
two,  correcting  and  revising  what  he  had 
written.  He  had  composed  his  article  for  the 
first  number  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  which  was 
just  about  to  appear,  and  had  been  blandly  con- 
gratidated  upon  it  by  the  editor  of  that  journal. 
The  hurry  and  stress  of  his  life,  which  to  many 
men  would  have  been  simply  unendurable, 
suited  him  exactly.  He  throve  under  it  both 
in  health  and  spirits ;  he  would  not  have 
changed  places  with  the  most  wealthy  of  his 
entertainers  ;  in  short,  he  was  at  this  time  so 
perfectly  prosperous  and  happy  that,  if  he  had 
been  of  a  superstitious  turn,  he  might   have 
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feared  that  some  misfortune   was  in  store  for 
him. 

By  way  of  proof  that  the  lot  of  no  mortal  is 
wholly  exempt  from  care,  a  rather  disagreeable 
thing  happened  to  him,  late  one  afternoon  as  he 
was  leaving  his  club.  Some  one  who  had  seen 
him  enter  that  establishment  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  and  had  loitered  patiently  up  and 
down  Pall  Mall  until  he  came  out  again, 
followed  him  as  he  liurried  towards  the  St. 
James's  Park  station  of  the  underground  rail- 
way, by  which  he  was  in  t!ie  habit  of  returning 
homewards,  and  caught  him  up  just  after  he  had 
passed  Marlborough  House.  She  was  a  hand- 
some stoutish  woman,  with  large  black  eyes 
and  a  fresh  complexion.  Her  appearance  was 
hardly  that  of  a  lady,  although  at  a  first  glance 
she  might  almost  have  passed  as  one,  for  she 
was  well  and  quietly  dressed,  and  only  certain 
deficiencies  about  the  extremities  would  have 
betrayed  her  to  one  of  her  own  sex.  Her  voice. 
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too,  when  she  addressed  the  object  of  her 
pursuit,  was  the  voice  of  an  educated  person, 
harsh  though  it  sounded  at  that  particular 
moment. 

'  I've  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you,'  was  her 
greeting,  uttered  somewhat  imperiously,  and 
she  accompanied  it  by  a  smart  tap  upon  Adrian's 
arm  which  caused  him  to  start  and  wheel  round 
at  once. 

'  Susan  ! '  he  exclaimed ;  and  his  tone  ex- 
pressed more  astonishment  than  delight. 

'  Susan  it  is,'  replied  the  woman  with  the 
black  eyes.  '  Susan  Bowman,  at  your  service, 
]\It.  Adrian  Tidal.' 

'  Still  Susan  Bowman  ?  '  he  asked,  endea- 
vouriug  to  speak  pleasantly. 

'  Still  Susan  Bowman,  and  likely  to  remain 
so — thanks  to  you.' 

Vidal  stroked  his  moustache  and  looked 
furtively  up  and  down  the  Mall.  He  perceived 
that  this  interview  was  going  to  be  a  stormy 
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one,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  be  accosted  by  any 
of  his  acquaintances  while  it  lasted.  '  I  am 
rather  in  a  hurry,'  he  remarked  ;  '  still,  if  you 
really  have  anything  particular  to  say  to  me, 
Susan ' 

Susan  nodded  her  head  emphatically  to 
signify  that  she  had. 

'  Well,  then,  we  may  as  well  go  into  the 
Park  and  sit  down.  We  can't  talk  very  com- 
fortably here.' 

'  As  you  please,'  returned  the  other.  ^  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  anybody  ;  but  I 
dare  say  you  are.  You've  reason  enough  to 
feel  ashamed  of  yourself,  any  way.' 

Vidal  did  not  defend  himself  against  this 
accusation.  He  led  the  way  silently  into  St. 
James's  Park,  sought  out  as  sequestered  a  bench 
as  could  be  found  there,  and  when  his  com- 
panion was  seated  beside  him,  took  up  a  con- 
ciliatory tone.  '  Now,  Susan,  I  hope  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  and  I  should  not  talk  to- 
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gether  for  a  few  minutes  without  quarrelling.  I 
am  sorry  you  think  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  myself ' 

'  Don't  you  think  so  ?  '  interrupted  the 
woman  quietly. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Adrian,  after  a  moment  of 
consideration.  '  One  ought  always  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  been  a  fool,  and  I  certainly  made  a 
great  fool  of  myself  about  you.  But  I  suppose 
that  is  not  what  you  mean.' 

'  Not  exactly.  What  I  mean  is  that,  if  you 
had  any  shame  in  you,  you  w^ould  be  ashamed 
of  having  ruined  a  poor  girl  who  trusted  you 
too  well.' 

'  That  is  nonsense,'  returned  Adrian,  rather 
sharply,  '  and  you  know  it.  What  is  the  use  of 
saying  such  things  P  ' 

'  Did  you  swear  to  me,  over  and  over 
again,    that   you    loved   me  ?  '    demanded    the 


woman 


'  Yes,    I'm  afraid  I  did,'  answered  Adrian, 
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with  a  retrospective  shudder  which  he  would 
have  done  more  wisely  to  repress. 

'  Did  you  promise  to  marr}^  me  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes.' 

'  And  did  you  go  back  from  your  word  and 
desert  me  ? ' 

'  I  admit  it  all,  Susan  ;  I  have  never  denied 
it.  But  that  is  not  what  is  generally  meant  by 
ruining  a  girl' 

•''Isn't  it,  indeed?'  retorted  Susan,  with  a 
short  laugh.  'In  my  rank  of  life  we  think 
ourselves  pretty  well  ruined  when  our  character 
is  taken  away ;  and  your  mother  turned  me 
out  of  doors  without  a  character.  That  was 
nothing  to  you,  of  course.  You  got  rid  of  me, 
and  it  wasn't  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  I 
starved,  or  what  became  of  me.  A  lady's-maid 
w^ho  is  silly  enough  to  believe  in  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman  deserves  all  that  she  gets.  Isn't 
that  so  ? ' 

Adrian's  conscience  smote  him.     He  knew 
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that  this  woman  had  been  nothing  but  a 
schemer,  and  that  he,  when  a  raw  lad,  had 
only  been  saved  from  becoming  her  dupe  by 
Heriot's  intervention.  To  say  that  he  had  de- 
ceived and  deserted  her  was  so  misleading  a 
statement  of  the  truth  as  to  be  virtually  false  ; 
but  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  never  troubled 
himself  to  ask  or  think  about  what  her  fate  was 
likely  to  be  after  she  had  been  removed  from 
his  path  ;  and  this,  now  that  he  came  to  reflect 
upon  it,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
creditable  conduct. 

^  Well,  you  know,  Susan,'  he  said,  '  I  acted 
as  I  was  advised  to  act.  It  was  thought  better 
that  I  should  break  off  all  communication  with 
you.  I  never  supposed  that  my  mother  had 
refused  to  give  you  a  character.' 

'  I  dare  say  she'd  have  told  you,  if  you'd 
asked  her,'  observed  Susan  curtly.  '^As  for 
acting  as  you  were  advised,  I  wouldn't  boast  of 
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that  if  I  were  you.  Why  didn't  you  take 
advice  before  you  made  love  to  me  ?  ' 

Now,  it  was  undoubtedly  Susan  who  had 
initiated  the  love-making ;  but  Adrian  did  not 
care  to  urge  this  or  other  pleas  that  might  have 
been  brought  forward  in  his  defence.  'Let  it 
be  aoreed  that  I  behaved  ill  about  the  whole 
business,'  he  said,  a  little  impatiently.  '  I  pre- 
sume you  haven't  sought  me  out  after  all  these 
years  to  reproach  me  with  what  is  done  and 
can't  be  undone.  It  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  tell  me  whether  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  in  the  present.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  in  want  of  five  shillings,  thank 
you,'  answered  Susan,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
'  I've  supported  myself  up  to  now  without  your 
help,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  managed  to 
go  on.  "  All  these  years,"  indeed  ! — do  you 
know  what  I've  been  doing  all  these  years  ? 
Why,  I've  been  educating  myself  to  be  fit  to 
be  your  wife.      Yes,  I  didn't  give  up  hope  ; 
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because,  you  see,  I  didn't  know  that  your  word 
counted  for  nothing.  AYhen  we  parted,  you 
were  too  young  to  fight  against  your  mother 
and  your  friends — Mr.  Heriot  showed  me  that 
plainly  enough.  I  don't  bear  any  malice 
against  him  ;  he  treated  me  fairly  and  helped 
me  with  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  ;  and  it 
wasn't  to  be  expected  that  he  should  wish  you 
to  marry  a  lady's-maid.  But  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  things  would  be  different  some  day. 
I've  always  been  a  little  above  the  class  that  I 
was  born  into,  and  I  knew  that  by  the  time 
you  were  able  to  think  about  marrying,  I  could 
make   myself  into    as   good   a  lady  as  any  of 

them.       And    so -what    are    you    laughing 

at  ?  '  she  asked,  interrupting  herself,  and  fixing 
a  pair  of  angry  black  eyes  upon  Adrian's  face. 

'  I  was  not  laughing,'  he  said. 

*  You  he !  '  shouted  the  woman,  with  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  ferocity.  '  I  saw  you 
laugh.' 

p2 
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For  a  moment  she  looked  very  mucli  as  if 
she  might  be  about  to  produce  a  knife  or  a 
revolver  ;  but  this  mood  left  her  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  come,  and  she  went  on  in  her  former 
ironical  tone :  '  Well,  it  was  a  curious  notion 
for  such  a  low-born  creature  to  delude  herself 
with  ;  but  I  have  been  taken  for  a  lady  before 
now,  all  the  same.  I  was  in  a  situation  as 
nursery  governess  not  so  long  ago.' 

'  How  on  earth  did  you  contrive  that  ?  ' 
asked  Adrian. 

'  Never  you  mind ;  that  doesn't  concern 
you.  I  didn't  keep  the  situation  long ;  but  I 
gave  it  up  of  my  own  free  will,  and  I'm  a 
lady's-maid  again  now,  because  I  prefer  it. 
I've  had  my  ups  and  downs,  and  more  than 
once  I've  been  nearer  tlie  workhouse  than  I 
liked ;  but  I  kept  a  good  heart  through  it  all 
till  I  heard  of  your  marriage.'  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  added  in  a  lower  voice,  '  I 
heard  it  too  late^  or  I'd  have  stopped  it.' 
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'  It  is  absurd  to  talk  like  that,'  said  Adrian. 
'  You  must  know  perfectly  well  that  you 
couldn't  have  stopped  it.' 

'  Couldn't  I  ?  I  should  have  tried,  anyhow. 
You  sit  there,  with  your  nose  in  the  air,  looking 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  beggar  ;  but  you  can't  have 
forgotten  what  we  were  to  each  other  once. 
Do  you  remember  holding  me  in  your  arms 
and  kissing  me  and  calhng  me  your  darling? 
Do  you  remember  swearing  that  you  would 
stick  to  me  through  thick  and  thin  ?  Do  you 
remember  that  ? ' 

Well,  he  did  remember  it ;  and  a  most  un- 
pleasant recollection  it  was.  He  stole  a  glance 
at  the  handsome  face  beside  him,  which  had 
once  been  more  youthful,  but  which  must 
always  have  been  coarse,  and  the  sense  of 
shame  and  self-disgust  which  made  him  tingle 
all  over  w^as  not  of  the  kind  that  Susan  desired 
to  arouse  in  him.  How  Adrian,  who  was 
fastidious  and  refined  in  his  tastes,  had  ever 
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fallen  in  love  with  this  dreadful  person  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  human  nature  into  which 
there  is  no  occasion  to  pry  too  closely  ;  but  he 
had  been  in  love  with  her,  and  he  could  not 
help  being  angry  with  her  for  reminding  him 
of  the  fact  in  so  very  plain-spoken  a  way. 

'  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  time,'  he 
said.  '  I  was  young  and  foolish  then,  and  I  did 
a  great  many  things  that  I  had  better  have  left 
undone.  Fortunately  for  both  you  and  me,  I  was 
prevented  from  carrying  my  folly  to  the  pitch 
of  insanity.  You  can  hardly  imagine  that  we 
should  have  been  happy  as  husband  and  wife  ?  ' 

'  But,  you  see,  that  is  just  what  I  do  imagine,' 
returned  Susan.  '  I  know  I  wasn't  fit  for  you 
in  those  days  ;  but  I've  read  and  studied  to 
make  myself  fit  for  you,  and  I'm  no  fool.  You 
would  have  been  as  happy  with  me  as  with  the 
woman  you've  married.  By  all  accounts,  she 
hasn't  got  much  to  show  for  hei^elf  beyond  a 
pretty  face.' 
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'  Now  look  here,  Susan,'  said  Adrian,  '  I 
have  hstened  to  you  patiently  so  far,  but  I 
don't  care  to  have  your  opinion  about  my  wife. 
Leave  her  alone,  please,  and  tell  me  what  you 
want  of  me.' 

'  Want  of  you  ?  '  repeated  Susan,  looking 
away,  and  seeming  to  speak  more  to  herself 
than  to  her  questioner.  '  Ah,  I  can't  say.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  I  wanted  of  you  when 
I  followed  you  just  now.  But,'  she  added, 
turning  upon  him  with  a  rather  unpleasant 
smile,  '  there's  such  a  thing  as  revenge,  Mr. 
Yidal;  and  I  shouldn't  mind  paying  you  out 
for  what  you've  made  me  suffer.  Perhaps 
your  wife  isn't  aware  that  you  were  once  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  one  Susan  Bowman. 
Ah,  she  isn't ! — I  thought  not.  Well,  supposing 
I  were  to  walk  up  to  Alexandra  Gardens,  where 
you  live,  some  fine  morning,  and  tell  her  the 
whole  of  that  pretty  story  ?  How  should  you 
like  that  ?  ' 
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'  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all,'  answered  Adrian 
candidly.  '  It  would  cause  both  her  and  nie 
annoyance,  and  would  do  you  no  good  in  the 
world  that  I  can  see.' 

'  I  want  to  cause  you  annoyance,'  returned 
Susan  placidly ;  '  and  that's  why  I  shall  be  at 
your  house  in  Alexandra  Gardens  before  I'm 
much  older.' 

Now,  there  was  a  very'  simple  and  obvious 
way  of  taking  aU  the  sting  out  of  this  menace ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Yidal  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  adopt  it.  Knowing  how  easily  Clare's 
jealousy  was  aroused,  and  remembering  what 
her  state  of  health  was,  he  felt  that  it  would 
never  do  to  tell  her  now  what,  possibly,  he 
ought  to  have  told  her  before.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  highly  illogical  on  her  part  to  hold 
herself  personally  aggrieved  by  any  faults  or 
follies  that  he  might  have  committed  years 
before  he  had  ever  seen  her  ;  but  the  art  of 
just  reasoning  is  not  a  feminine  attribute,  and 
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Clare  had  lately  shown  herself  somewhat  re- 
markably devoid  of  it.  Moreover,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  there  lurked  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  confess  that  he  had  once  been 
eager  to  link  himself  for  life  to  a  domestic 
servant.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  the  best  plan  to 
offer  Susan  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  to 
leave  him  in  peace. 

He  did  this  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
case  admitted  of,  and,  rather  to  his  surprise, 
Susan  accepted  his  bribe  at  once.  '  You  must 
be  very  much  afraid  of  your  wife,'  was  her 
sole  comment  upon  the  transfer  of  eight  pounds 
ten  shillings  from  Adrian's  pocket  to  her  own. 

'  I  am  afraid  of  giving  her  pain,'  answered 
Adrian  briefly.  '  And  now  I  must  wish  you 
good-night,'  he  added,  getting  up.  '  It  is  a 
pity  you  didn't  tell  me  at  the  outset  that  you 
needed  money  ;  for  I  Avould  very  gladly  have 
given  you  what  I  could  afford,  v/ithout  being 
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threatened.  I  am  not  a  rich  man  ;  but  I  have 
always  thought  that  something  ought  to  have 
been  done  for  you,  and  I  hope  that  if  you  are 
ever  in  want  again,  you  will  let  me  know. 
You  had  better  address  your  letter  to  my  club. 
Good-night,  Susan,  and  good-bye.  I  trust  it 
won't  be  very  long  before  you  meet  some  good 
fellow  in  your  own — that  is,  some  one  much 
better  suited  to  be  your  husband  than  I  could 
ever  have  been.' 

He  hastened  towards  the  railway  station, 
feeling  greatly  relieved  and  somewhat  tickled 
by  this  commonplace  termination  to  an  inter- 
view which  had  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
enter  upon  a  tragic  phase.  He  might  have 
been  less  easy  in  his  mind  had  he  known  that 
Susan,  when  left  alone,  stood  for  full  five 
minutes  on  the  little  bridge  in  St.  James's  Park, 
debating  whether  she  should  drop  his  money 
into  the  water  or  not.     That  she  finally  decided 
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to   keep  it  proved   nothing,  except  a  proper 
dislike  on  her  part  of  wanton  waste. 

'  So  you  think  eight  pound  ten  and  a  few 
civil  insults  pajmient  enough  for  the  likes  of 
me,  do  you  ? '  she  muttered  as  she  resumed 
her  walk.  '  Very  well !  But  I'll  be  even  with 
you  yet,  my  gentleman.  Thank  you  for 
showing  me  how  to  set  about  it.' 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 
Susan's  revenge. 

While  Miss  Susau  Bowman  was  hatching 
schemes  of  vengeance,  and  brushing  her  mis- 
tress's hair  with  unnecessary  violence ;  while 
the  select  portion  of  the  pubhc  which  calls 
itself  society  was  criticising  the  first  number  of 
the  '  Anglo-Saxon  '  ;  and  wliile  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  that  journal  was  complacently 
telling  himself  twenty  times  a  day  that  the 
world  was  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  Mrs. 
Adrian  Vidal  was  chiefly  occupied  in  stitching 
at  certain  diminutive  garments,  which  were 
hastily  thrust  under  the  sofa  cushions  when  a 
visitor  was  announced. 

We  are  often  told  that  approaching  mater- 
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nity  brings  with  it  a  peculiarly  ennobling  and 
purifying  influence — that  a  woman  is  never 
nearer  Heaven  than  when  this  prospect  opens 
before  her,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  the  like 
effect.  All  this  may  be — and  we  will  hope 
that  it  is — perfectly  true.  We  may  concede 
that  a  woman  who  doesn't  like  babies  is  an 
unnatural  and  rather  shocking  sort  of  woman  , 
and  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
many  women,  when  they  marry,  bestow  much 
thought  upon  the  ordinary  consequence  of 
marriage.  Clare,  at  any  rate,  had  not  done  so. 
This  sitting  at  home,  while  her  husband  went  out 
into  the  world,  this  anxious  conning  of  house- 
hold bills,  this  solitary  and  often  apprehensive 
waiting  for  the  unknown — well,  perhaps  it  was 
the  natural  and  fitting  life  for  her  to  lead  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  life  she  had  dreamt  of  on  sunny 
summer  days  at  Polruth.  There  were  times 
when  she  was  desperately  lonely,  and  not  a 
little  homesick.    It  is  not  permitted  to  any  one^ 
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however  young,  or  however  much  in  love,  to 
break  all  at  once  and  altogether  with  the  past ; 
and  there  were  many  things  that  Clare  missed, 
without  knowing  how  much  she  missed  them. 
She  wanted  her  kind  old  fussy  mother ;  she 
wanted  the  boys  ;  she  wanted  space  and  liberty, 
and  the  fresh,  healthy  ring  of  young  voices  and 
laughter  about  her.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  from  time  to  time  a  tear  would  splash 
down  upon  her  sewing,  and  she  had  to  take 
herself  severely  to  task  for  a  discontent  which  she 
acknowledged  to  be  unjustifiable.  The  failure 
of  previous  dreams  to  fulfil  themselves  did  not 
prevent  her  from  continuing  to  dream  as  she 
sewed ;  and  lest  she  should  fall  too  low  in  the 
estimation  of  mothers,  it  may  be  added  that  in 
these  fanciful  pictures  of  the  future  the  coming 
tyrant  played  a  very  important  part.  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ;  when  one 
thing  fails,  another  must  needs  take  its  place,  or 
we  could  not  go  on  living  at  all.     It  may  be  that 
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Clare  had  some  unacknowledged  consciousness 
that  '  baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,'  must  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  certain  ideals  which 
can  never  be  realised  in  this  world. 

And,  after  all,  she  was  not  lonely  as  most 
people  count  loneliness.  In  these  days  Adrian 
frequently  asked  a  friend  or  tw^o  to  dine  with 
him  quietly ;  and  it  was  with  affectionate 
warmth  that  he  congratulated  his  wife  upon  the 
excellent  little  dinners  which  she  contrived  to  set 
before  them.  It  pleased  Clare  that  he  should  be 
pleased  ;  and  it  also  pleased  her  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  colleagues  whom  he  invited 
to  his  house,  and  who  were  entertaining  enough 
in  their  way.  Some  of  them  had  wives,  who 
called  upon  her,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
lady  of  fashion  who  had  taken  up  Mr.  Vidal 
would  remember  that  Mr.  Vidal  was  a  married 
man,  and  would  good-naturedly  push  a  voyage 
of  discovery  as  far  as  Alexandra  Gardens. 

Amongst  these  was  one  with  whose  conde- 
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scension  Clare  could  very  well  have  dispensed ; 
but  she  was  determined  to  conquer  a  distrust- 
fulness  which  had  caused  her  to  act  foolishly 
upon  a  previous  occasion,  and  when  Lady  St. 
Austell,  all  smiles  and  geniality,  was  ushered 
into  her  little  drawing-room,  she  did  her  best 
to  respond  to  the  kindness  of  her  visitor's 
greeting.  Lady  St.  Austell,  who,  for  her  part, 
thought  Clare  singularly  uninteresting,  disguised 
her  sentiments  as  effectively  and  with  as  little 
exertion  as  usual. 

'  I  have  found  you  out,  you  see — or  rather, 
I  have  found  you  in,  which  is  so  much  nicer. 
What  a  pretty  house  you  have  got !  I  met 
your  husband  the  other  night,  and  he  told  me 
your  address.     Why  were  you  not  with  him  ? 

You  are  not  going  out  just  now  ? oh — h  ! ' 

Her  ladyship  took  in  the  situation,  and  looked 
sympathetic  and  just  a  shade  contemptuous. 
She  had  never  herself  been  debarred  from  the 
pleasures  of  society  by  any  such  cause,  and  she 
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felt  a  sincere  pity  for  less  fortunate  people.  '  I 
was  hoping  that  you  would  dine  with  us  quite 
quietly  some   evening,'  she  went  on  ;  '  but  of 

course,  if  you  think  you  had  better  not 

Perhaps  you  will  spare  us  Mr.  Vidal,  though  ; 
we  should  be  so  glad  to  see  him.' 

Clare  murmured  that  she  was  sure  her 
Imsband  would  be  most  happy,  and  secretly 
hoped  that  her  husband  might  be  prevented 
by  a  previous  engagement  from  accepting  the 
threatened  invitation. 

The  invitation,  however,  when  it  came, 
proved  to  be  for  an  evening  on  which  Adrian 
was  not  engaged,  and  he  drove  off  to  Grosvenor 
Square  with  anticipations  of  amusement  which 
were  amply  fulfilled.  Only  seven  people  be- 
sides himself  sat  down  round  the  oval  table, 
and  probably  nobody's  enjoyment  was  interfered 
with  by  the  circumstance  that  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  had  gone  to  Newmarket,  was 
not   one  of  them.     Lady  St.  Austell's  guests 
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were  all  young,  and,  judging  by  their  conver- 
sation, were  of  a  cheerful  temperament.  She 
herself  was  in  high  spirits,  bein  — as  she  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  announcing — overjoyed 
to  be  back  in  London  and  among  her  friends 
once  more. 

'  After  all,  there  is  no  [)lace  like  it,'  she 
said.  '  One  grumbles  at  London  sometimes, 
and  one  is  glad  enough  to  get  away  when  the 
end  of  July  comes ;  but  one  never  really  enjoys 
life,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  anywhere  else. 
J\Ir.  Yidal  agrees  with  me  ; — don't  you,  Mr. 
Vidal  ?  When  I  saw  him  last,  he  was  talking 
of  settling  down  in  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
country  ;  but  he  has  changed  his  mind,  as  I 
told  him  he  would,  and  now  I  hope  he  won't 
think  of  going  into  exile  again.' 

'  London  couldn't  get  on  without  ^Ir.  Vidal,' 
remarked  one  of  Adrian's  neighbom's  pohtely. 
'  What  would  become  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  if  it 
lost  its  best  man  ? ' 
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They  had  all  seen  the  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  and 
had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  about  it, 
although  they  evidently  were  not  people  whose 
tastes  inclined  them  towards  much  reading. 
If  their  amiable  intention  was  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  young  writer,  they  were  doubtless  re- 
warded by  perceiving  their  success.  Lady  St. 
Austell  herself  addressed  the  greater  part  of 
her  remarks  to  him,  treating  him  with  easy 
familiarity,  like  an  old  friend.  When  dinner 
was  over,  she  took  him  away  into  a  corner, 
and  said,  '  Now  tell  me  what  you  have  been 
doing  since  that  day  when  I  went  out  fishing 
with  you  and  lost  my  line.  Oh,  but  I  know, 
though  ;  you  have  been  getting  married,  and 
honeymooning,  and  all  that.  How  glad  you 
must  be  that  it  is  over  I ' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  am,'  answered  Adrian. 
'  Were  you  glad  when  your  honeymoon  was 
over  ?  ' 

'  Glad  was  not  the  word  !     I  jumped  for 
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joy  ;  and  so  did  Lord  St.  Austell.  At  least,  he 
would  have  jumped  if  he  hadn't  had  the  gout 
so  badly.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  might 
not  have  been  different  if  one  had  been  in 
other  company,  though,'  she  added  pensively. 

'  In  Johnny  Spencer's,  for  instance  ?  ' 
suggested  Adrian,  who  had  found  out  that  he 
could  say  what  he  liked  to  this  lady. 

She  looked  up  interrogatively.  '  Johnny 
Spencer  ?   Did  I  tell  you  anything  about  him  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  down  at  Polruth — don't  you  re- 
member? You  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
him.     Everything,  in  fact.' 

'  Oh,  did  I?  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
poor  Johnny  has  become  very  stupid  and  dull. 
He  turned  up  at  Melton  in  the  winter  with  his 
hideous  wife,  and  I  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
change  in  him.  Marriage  is  the  ruin  of  one's 
friends :  they  might  as  well  die  at  once,  for 
any  comfort  that  one  gets  out  of  their  company 
aeftrwards.' 
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'  A  nd  have  you  filled  up  his  place  ?  '  asked 
Adrian,  risking  a  second  impertinence. 

Lady  St.  Austell  sighed.  '  Not  yet,'  she 
answered,  quite  seriously.  '  I  still  consider 
myself  as  being  in  a  sort  of  wa}^  in  mourning 
for  him  ;  though  perhaps  he  doesn't  deserve  it.' 
She  added,  after  a  moment, '  Were  you  thinking 
of  applying  for  the  vacancy  ?  ' 

Adrian  was  really  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  was  laughing  at  him  or  not ;  but  he  said, 
'  Oh,  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  as  good  as 
dead,  you  know.  Besides,  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  give  satisfaction.' 

'  I  am  almost  afraid  you  wouldn't,'  Lady 
St.  Austell  agreed.  '  Li  one  sense  you  know 
too  much,  and  in  another,  perhaps,  you  don't 
know  quite  enough.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  be 
friends.' 

'  None — if  you  honour  me  so  far  as  to  wisli 
for  my  friendship.' 
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'  Oh,  the  honour  is  all  the  other  way.  I 
have  often  wished  so  much  to  be  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  with  an  author ;  but,  somehow, 
authors  are  generally  rather  impossible  sort  of 
people,  and  I  have  never  got  beyond  distant 
civilities  with  any  one  of  them.  You  are 
different.  You  belong  to  one's  own  class  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  you  behave  as  if  you  did.' 

'Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Adrian,  who 
began  to  see  that  Lady  St.  Austell  was  quite  as 
capable  of  uttering  impertinences  as  of  hstening 
to  them. 

She  laughed.  '  Well,  you  understand  what 
I  mean.  A  man  who  knows  nobody  and  goes 
nowhere  may  be  a  brilliant  genius  ;  but  it  isn't 
very  easy  to  talk  to  him.  Now,  with  you,  I 
shall  always  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  gossip 
when  I  am  tired  of  discussing  novels.  And 
that  reminds  me  to  say  how  much  I  enjoyed 
your  last  book.  Your  heroine  was  charming. 
Of  course  she  was  Mrs.  Vidal  ?  ' 
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'  So  people  tell  me,'  remarked  Adrian.  '  I 
wasn't  aware  of  it  until  I  was  told.' 

'  See  what  it  is  to  be  in  love !  But  you 
must  try  to  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else 
before  you  write  another  book,  or  you  won't 
be  able  to  give  us  the  variety  that  we  need. 
And  variety  is  the  thing  to  struggle  after,  both 
in  novels  and  in  real  hfe.    Don't  you  think  so?' 

When  he  reached  home,  Adrian  did  not 
give  a  verbatim  report  of  this  and  other  speeches 
which  Lady  St.  Austell  made  to  him  in  the- 
course  of  the  evening.  He  thought  that  they 
might  be  open  to  misconstruction  ;  and  Clare, 
who  usually  put  him  through  a  friendly  cross- 
examination  on  his  return  at  night,  had  not 
many  questions  to  ask  this  time. 

To  Clare  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  as  well 
as  regret  that  her  husband  should  hke  a  woman 
whom  she  found  so  objectionable ;  and  that  he 
did  like  Lady  St.  Austell  w^as  plainly  to  be  seen 
from  the  reserve  with  which  he  spoke  of  her. 
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k^he  attributed  this  phenomenon  in  part  to  the 
workings  of  the  artistic  nature  which,  she  pre- 
sumed, must  necessarily  be  attracted  by  a  good 
subject,  whether  that  subject  be  in  itself  a 
pleasing  one  or  the  reverse. 

Not  long  after  this  a  visitor  remarked  to 
her,  casually,  '  I  saw  Mr.  Vidal  in  the  Park 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  was  driving  in  a 
victoria  with  a  lady  who,  I  was  told,  was  Lady 
St.  Austell,  the  wife  of  that  dreadfully  wicked 
old  man.     Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  ' 

'Not  exactly  a  friend,'  Clare  answered. 
'  We  know  her  because  my  parents  live  n«=^ar 
Lord  St.  Austell's  place  in  Cornwall.' 

She  managed  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
composure,  and  to  give  such  information  as  she 
could  to  her  visitor,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
know  whether  Lord  St.  Austell  was  really  as 
scandalous  a  person  and  as  cruel  a  husband  as 
he  was  said  to  be  ;  but  inwardly  she  felt  as  if 
an  icy  hand  had  been  laid  upon  her   heart. 
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Was  Adrian  beonnningr  to  have  concealments 
from  her,  then  ?  Why  had  he  not  told  her 
that  he  had  been  driving  with  Lady  St. 
Austell  ? 

When  he  came  in  she  put  the  question  to 
him  tranquilly,  but  so  abruptly  that  he  coloured 
and  looked  guilty.  If  he  had  replied,  '  Because 
you  were  so  silly  as  to  be  jealous  of  her  once,' 
no  harm  would  have  been  done  ;  but  he  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  say  carelessly,  'Oh,  I  don't 
know ;  I  didn't  think  it  would  interest  you.' 
Whereupon  Clare  left  the  room  without  making 
any  rejoinder. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  looked  pale  and 
miserable,  and  scarcely  spoke ;  while  Adrian, 
who  naturally  felt  himself  aggrieved,  did  not 
choose  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation. 
To  sulk  was  not,  however,  in  his  nature.  Late 
that  evening,  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  study, 
trying  to  work  and  finding  work  impossible,  he 
said  to  himself  that,  at  any  rate,  the  beginning 
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of  an  estrangement  should  not  come  from  him. 
Clare  was  utterly  unreasonable  ;  but,  when  all 
was  said,  her  unreasonableness  arose  from  love. 
To  understand  is  to  forgive,  and  he  understood 
his  wife  better  than  she  understood  him.  He 
threw^  down  his  pen,  stole  upstairs  to  her  bed- 
room, where  he  found  her  disconsolately  adding 
up  accounts,  and  said  he  had  come  to  make 
friends. 

'  You  little  goose  !  why  do  3^ou  create 
troubles  for  yourself  out  of  nothing  at  all  ?  I 
went  to  leave  a  card  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
at  the  door  I  met  Lady  St.  Austell,  who  said 
she  was  just  starting  for  the  Park  and  would 
give  me  a  lift  as  far  as  Kensington  Gardens  if  I 
was  on  my  way  home.  So  I  said,  "  All  right," 
and  off  we  went.  That  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  whole  business.  Now,  don't  you 
tliinh  you  are  rather  a  goose  ?  ' 

He  fully  expected  that  Clare  would  make 
the  desired  admission,  and  that  the  customary 
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redintegratio  amoris  would  ensue.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  good  deal  taken  aback  when  she 
said,  '  Adrian,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  ? 
I  will  never  ask  such  a  thing  of  you  again — 
only  this  once.  Will  you,  for  my  sake,  give 
up  Lady  St.  Austell  altogether  ?  ' 

'  Xo,'  answered  Adrian,  quite  good-hu- 
mouredly,  but  firmly  ;  '  I  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Lady  St.  Austell  has  been  kind  to  me, 
and  to  you  too.  I  shall  neither  be  so  rude  as 
to  quarrel  with  her,  nor  so  foolish  as  to  quarrel 
with  you  on  her  account.  If  you  could  see  her 
with  my  eyes,  you  would  be  the  first  to  laugh 
at  yourself  for  having  been  afraid  of  her ;  but 
I  am  not  going  to  say  another  word  about  the 
woman — what  is  the  use.^  Xow  go  to  bed, 
like  a  good  girl,  and  let  me  get  back  to  my 
work,  or  I  shall  be  late  with  my  copy  again, 
and  the  editor  of  the  "Cosmopolitan  Magazine  " 
will  tear  me  limb  from  limb.' 

This  off-hand  way  of  dismissiug  the  matter 
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was  so  far  successful  that  Clare  smiled  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  embraced.  Nevertheless, 
after  her  husband  had  gone,  she  resolved  that 
she  would  keep  her  word  and  never  ask  a 
favour  of  him  again.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
patient  with  those  who  meet  trouble  half-way, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  absurdity  of  instinctive 
antipathies.  Yet  a  woman's  instinct  does  not 
often  lead  her  astray,  and  we,  who  are  wise 
and  guided  solely  by  principles  of  common 
sense  in  all  our  dealings,  may  perhaps  afford  to 
spare  a  little  sympathy  for  foolish  people  like 
Clare  Vidal,  remembering  that  the  trials  which 
they  bring  upon  themselves  are  not  the  less 
real  because  of  their  folly. 

Not  many  days  after  Clare  had  been  so 
deservedly  worsted  in  her  effort  to  set  instinct 
above  reason,  a  trial  came  upon  her  which  to 
one  of  her  mental  tendencies  was  especially 
hard  to  bear.  Had  Adrian  been  at  home  when 
the  second  post  came  in,  he  would  probably 
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have  seen  from  her  face  that  something  was  the 
matter  ;  his  inquiries  would  have  elicited  the 
trutii,  and  a  sufficiently  clumsy  attempt  to  sow 
discord  between  husband  and  wife  would  have 
been  defeated.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
he  had  left  tlie  house,  and  it  was  in  solitude 
that  Clare  opened  and  read  the  following  pre- 
cious missive : 

'  Do  you  know  how"  your  husband  amuses 
himself  when  your  back  is  turned  ?  Ask  him 
how"  many  times  he  has  been  in  Grosvenor 
Square  this  week,  and  if  he  answers  you  truly 
he  must  have  changed  from  what  lie  used  to 
be.  You  are  not  the  first  woman  whom  he  has 
deceived,  and  you  w^ill  not  be  the  last.  One 
who  knows  him  well  advises  you  to  keep  him 
at  home  if  you  can.' 

Clare  treated  this  anonymous  letter  as  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  very  many  of  us  treat  such 
stabs  in  the  dark.  First,  slie  examined  it  closely, 
and  found   tliat  neither  handwriting  nor  post- 
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mark  afforded  any  clue  to  tlie  identity  of  the 
writer.  Then  she  indignantly  tore  it  into  frag- 
ments and  threw  it  away  from  her,  determining 
to  think  no  more  about  it.  And  then  she  sat 
down  and  thought  about  it.  Clare  knew,  as 
everybody  knows,  that  anonymous  letters  can 
only  be  prompted  by  malice,  and  that  the  fact 
of  their  being  anonymous  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  matter  which  they  contain  is 
false.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  she  could  not  help 
going  a  little  farther  and  arguing  that  malice 
must  have  some  cause  or  other  for  its  existence. 
'  You  are  not  the  first  woman  whom  he  has 
deceived.'  His  own  mother  had  said  some- 
thino-  very  like  this  about  him,  and  in  that 
charge  lay  the  poison  of  the  letter.  It  had 
come,  no  doubt,  from  some  woman  who  had 
been  deceived,  or  considered  herself  to  have 
been  deceived,  by  Adrian  in  days  gone  by,  and 
who  was  thus  taking  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  to  avenge  herself  upon  him.     Who  was 
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tliis  woman  ?  The  insinuation  that  Adrian  was 
visiting  Lady  St.  Austell  more  frequently  than 
he  confessed  might  or  might  not  be  founded 
upon  fact.  In  any  case  Clare  felt  that  she  was 
bound  to  assume  it  to  be  untrue.  The  least  that 
she  could  do  (so  she  rather  foohshly  thought) 
Avas  to  say  nothing  to  her  husband  about  this 
backbiting  communication,  and  to  behave  as 
though  it  had  never  reached  her.  She  despised 
herself  for  giving  it  a  second  thought ;  but 
self-contempt  does  not  always  lead  to  change  of 
conduct ;  and  so,  while  she  condemned  her 
suspicions,  she  brooded  over  them  until  she 
fretted  herself  into  a  fever. 

Miss  Susan  Bowman  possessed  a  fine  supply 
of  hatred  and  malice,  and  in  the  vengeance 
which  she  had  sworn  to  wreak  upon  Vidal  she 
was  quite  ready  and  willing  to  include  Vidal's 
wife  ;  yet — since,  with  all  her  little  defects,  she 
was  a  woman — it  is  probable  that  she  would 
not   have   despatched    the    document    quoted 
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above,  had  she  been  able  to  foresee  all  the  con- 
sequences of  that  action.  Adrian  came  home 
to  find  his  small  household  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  confusion  and  alarm,  and  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  summoned  hastily,  pulled  a 
rather  long  face  when  he  came  out  of  Mrs. 
Vidal's  room. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  go  downstairs  for 
the  present,'  he  said  to  Adrian.  '  I  will  join 
you  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  leave  my  patient ; 
but  that  may  not  be  for  some  (hours.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  telegraph  for  Mrs.  Lvine.' 

'  Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?  '  gasped  Vidal,  turn- 
ing white. 

The  doctor  assumed  that  look  of  annoyed 
surprise  which  doctors  generally  do  assume 
when  such  questions  are  addressed  to  them, 
and  said,  '  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Vidal  wished 
her  mother  to  be  with  her,  that  was  all.  Of 
course,  this  is  happening  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  it  ought  to  have   done,  Avhich   gives  us 
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some  additional  cause  for  anxiety  ;  but  1  did 
not  intend  to  imply  anything  more.' 

Thereupon  he  withdrew  hastily ;  and  Adrian, 
having  despatched  his  telegram,  betook  himself 
to  his  study,  where  he  sat,  waiting  and  trem- 
bling, for  an  interminable  hour.  At  last  he 
heard  a  heavy  footfall  on  the  stairs,  and  pre- 
sently the  doctor  entered,  with  a  grave  and 
sympathetic  mien. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  he  began,  '  that  I  am  not  the 
bearer  of  good  news.' 

Adrian  started  up  and  caught  the  man  by 
the  elbows.  '  Well  ? — what?'  he  asked  fiercely. 

'  I  regret  to  say  that  the  child  was  born 
dead.  Under  the  circumstances  that  was  only 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  still ' 

'  Hanor  the  child ! '  burst  out  Adrian. 
'  What  about  my  wife  ?     Will   she   live  ?  ' 

The  doctor  disengaged  himself,  looking 
shghtly  shocked.  'Oh,  I  hope  so — I  quite 
hope  so,'  he  replied.     '  [  have  no  reason  to 
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think  otherwise.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
matters  should  have  fallen  out  like  this.  Can 
you  account  for  it  in  any  way?  Has  Mrs. 
Vidal  had  any  shock? — any  mental  disturbance? ' 

'  None  whatever,  that  I  am  aware  of,' 
answered  Adrian. 

The  doctor  said  no  more,  but  appeared  to 
be  incredulous.  Adrian  saw  that  he  thought 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  the  young 
couple  ;  but  he  did  not  care  what  the  doctor 
thought,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  make  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  presumed  shock  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  joys  of  paternity.  All  that 
he  thought  of  then  and  for  the  next  three  days 
was  his  wife's  chance  of  recovery ;  and  wdien 
she  was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger,  he 
could  hardly  contain  himself  for  joy. 

Clare,  who  was  too  weak  to  speak  much, 
lay  and  watched  his  happy  face  with  a  smile  of 
contentment  upon  her  own.  '  He  must  love  me 
to  be  so  glad,'  she  thought ;  and  so  long  as  he 
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loved  her,  she  asked  for  nothing  more.  She 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  able  to 
enter  a  little  more  into  her  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment about  the  baby ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  man  should  understand  that. 
In  reahty,  Adrian  did,  to  some  extent,  under- 
stand what  her  feehngs  must  be,  but  thought  it 
better  not  to  touch  upon  that  subject.  Person- 
ally, he  shared  the  views  of  Mrs.  Irvine,  who 
concealed  her  own  disappointment  beneath  a 
mask  of  cheerful  volubihty,  and  who  confided  to 
him  that,  much  as  she  would  have  liked  to  be  a 
grandmother,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  this 
first  member  of  the  third  generation  had  been 
rightly  served  for  entering  the  world  with  such 
undue  precipitancy. 

'  So  inconsiderate  of  him  ! '  she  said.  '  I 
dare  say,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  brought 
an  immensity  of  trouble  upon  us  all  with  his 
impetuous  ways  of  going  on.  Even  as  it  is,  he 
has  given  me  a  dreadful  fright,  besides  upsetting 
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all  my  arrangements.  I  had  promised  myself 
a  month  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  I  thought  that  by  the  time  Clare 
was  strong  again  you  would  be  ready  for  your 
summer  holiday,  and  I  could  take  you  both 
back  to  Cardrew  with  me  ;  but  now  I  must 
return  as  soon  as  possible  on  account  of  a  hun- 
dred things  that  have  to  be  attended  to  at 
home  ;  and  as  for  nursing  poor  Clare  and  doing 
all  that  I  want  to  do  in  London,  it  isn't  to  be 
thought  of.  So  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Irvine 
to  come  up.  No,  I  won't  have  him  in  this 
house ;  he  would  only  be  in  your  way.  He 
will  stay  in  a  little  hotel  in  Albemarle  Street, 
where  they  know  him  and  will  look  after  him  ; 
and  then  he  must  go  about  and  do  my  commis- 
sions for  me.  A  nice  mess  he  will  make  of 
them,  I  am  afraid,  but  we  must  hope  for  the 
best.' 

In  obedience  to  this  summons,  Mr.  L'vine 
duly  arrived  in  Albemarle  Street,  whence  it  was 
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agreed  that  he  was  to  journey  out  to  Alexandra 
Gardens  every  morning  to  be  informed  of  his 
daughter's  progress  towards  recovery,  and  to 
receive  his  wife's  orders  for  the  day.  As,  how- 
ever, he  persisted  in  walking  the  whole  distance, 
and  as  on  three  consecutive  occasions  he  lost  his 
way,  and  only  appeared  in  tow  of  a  friendly 
policeman  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by 
which  time  he  was  far  too  exhausted  to  be  sent 
anywhere,  it  was  considered  that  time  would  be 
saved  by  sending  him  his  daily  instructions 
through  the  post  for  the  future.  In  spite  of 
the  element  of  risk  involved  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment (for  the  old  gentleman  never  remembered 
to  post  a  letter  himself ;  and  when  two  or  tliree 
days  elapsed  without  news  of  him  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  fear  that  he  might  have  been 
decoyed  into  a  back  slum  and  murdered),  LIrs. 
Irvine  adhered  to  it  loyally,  and  only  left  her 
daughter's  bedside  when  Clare  insisted  upon  her 
giving  herself  a  httle  fresh  air. 
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Adrian,  too,  remained  at  home  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  twenty -four  hours,  neither 
dining  out  nor  paying  visits,  and  making  the 
office  of  the  'Anglo-Saxon' the  sole  object  of  his 
afternoon  walk.  However,  when  Clare  was  in 
a  fair  way  towards  convalescence,  he  bethought 
him  that  it  would  be  only  civil  to  call  upon 
Lady  St.  Austell,  who  had  sent  repeatedly  to 
inquire  during  Mrs.  Vidal's  illness,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  various  sympathetic 
little  notes,  to  which  he  had  replied,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  mention  them  to  the 
invalid.  Turning  into  Grosvenor  Square,  one 
afternoon,  to  discharge  this  act  of  duty,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  his  father-in-law  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  house  for  which  he  himself  was 
bound.  Mr.  Irvine  was  apparently  lost  in 
thought,  but  recognised  the  new-comer  with  a 
gesture  of  dehght. 

'  Dear   me  !  is   that   you,   Adrian  ?      Now 
perhaps  you  ^vill  be  able  to  help  me  out.     I 
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have,  unfortunately,  quite  forgotten,  for  the 
moment ' 

'  Where  you  are  and  what,  you  came  here 
for,'  suggested  Adrian,  laughing.  '  Well,  I 
think  I  can  tell  you.  You  came  here  to  call  on 
Lady  St.  Austell,  and  you  are  now  at  her  door.' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  that — I  am  quite  aware 
of  that  ;  and  I  can  also  recall  the  specific 
errand  upon  which  I  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Irvine. 
She  has  lately  supplied  Lady  St.  Austell  \vith  a 
maid — a  most  respectable  person,  who  has  seen 
better  days,  but  is  now  in  reduced  circumstances 
— and  I  was  to  inquire  how  she  was  getting  on. 
But  my  difficulty  is  this.  If  Lady  St.  Austell 
was  not  at  home,  I  was  to  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
young  woman  herself,  and  unluckily  her  name 
has  altogether  escaped  me.  It  couldn't  be 
Arrowroot,  could  it  ?  ' 

'  I  shouldn't  think  so,'  said  Adrian. 

'  No ;  and  yet  that  can't  be  far  from  it, 
because  all  the  way  down  Bond  Street  I  was 
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trying  to  fix  it  in  my  mind  by  repeating  to 
myself  "  A  was  an  Archer,  who  shot  at  a  frog. ' 
Now,  the  name  was  not  Archer.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  that  would  help  you 
towards  Arrowroot,  except  that  both  words 
begin  with  an  A,'  remarked  Adrian.  '  Would 
the  frog  be  of  any  assistance,  do  you  think  ? ' 

Mr.  Irvine  shook  his  head  despondently.  '  I 
doubt  it.  I  can  call  to  mind  no  English  sur- 
name that  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
idea  of  a  frog,  unless  it  be  Tadpole,  and  1  should 
be  sorry  to  assert  positively  that  such  a  name 
as  Tadpole  exists.  Added  to  which.  Tadpole  is 
certainly  not  the  name  of  the  young  person.' 

'  That  being  so,  suppose  we  ring  and  ask 
for  the  new  maid.' 

'  To  be  sure  ! '  cried  Mr.  Irvine  gleefully. 
'  We  will  do  so  without  loss  of  time.  Wliat  a 
fortunate  thing  that  you  should  have  arrived  at 
this  moment !  You  are  always  so  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients.' 
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Adrian  accordingly  rang  the  bell,  and 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the  door 
was  opened  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  that,  from 
his  point  of  view,  it  was  perhaps  not  such  a  very 
fortunate  thing  that  he  had  encountered  his 
father-in-law  at  that  particular  time  and  place. 
He  had  not  said,  before  leaving  home,  that  he 
intended  calling  upon  Lady  St.  Austell,  and 
would  have  been  just  as  well  pleased  that  the 
circumstance  should  not  be  reported.  His 
musings  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion from  ]VLr.  Ir^e. 

'  Bowman  ! '  called  out  the  old  gentleman 
triumphantly.  '  Susan  Bowman,  of  course  !  I 
kne^^'  it  had  something  to  do  with  archery. 
Now  do  you  see  the  beauty  of  this  system  of 
memoria  technica  ?  It  not  only  enables  you  to 
recall  the  particular  word  that  you  wish  to 
retain,  but  it  exercises  the  deductive  and  induc- 
tive faculties ' 

But  the  remainder  of  Mr.  L'vine's  speech 
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died  away  upon  his  lips  when  he  discovered  that 
his  hearer  had  vanished,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

Adrian  was,  indeed,  at  this  moment  posting 
along  Upper  Brook  Street,  uttering  muffled 
execrations  at  every  step.  Susan  Bowman  in 
Lady  St.  Austell's  service  !  Here  was  a  pretty 
piece  of  business  !  '  No  more  visits  to  Grosvenor 
Square  for  me  !  '  thought  he  to  himself.  '  That 
dear  old  mother-in-law  of  mine  is  the  best  of 
women,  but  she  is  not  happy  in  her  choice  of 
objects  for  benevolence.  I  suppose  the  next 
thing  will  be  that  she  will  hear  the  whole  of 
Susan's  sad  story,  with  additions  and  embellish- 
ments. Heaven  grant  that  the  woman  may  not 
have  found  out  Clare's  maiden  name !  It  is 
this  sort  of  disastrous  thinc^  that  makes  one 
doubt  whether  Providence  can  really  take  any 
active  part  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.' 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth. 
Perhaps  so  ;  but  there  have  been  circumstances 
under  which  the  righteous  have  been  known  to 
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adopt  the  same  inglorious  system  of  strategy. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Adrian  had  behaved 
wickedly  towards  Susan  Bowman  ;  yet  so  terri- 
fied was  he  at  tlie  prospect  of  a  second  encoun- 
ter with  her  that  he  was  half  way  across  Hyde 
Park  before  he  realised  that  he  had  done  a 
rather  stupid  thing  in  decamping  without  assign- 
ing any  cause  for  his  retreat.  It  would  have 
been  so  simple  to  have  been  taken  ill,  or  to 
have  remembered  an  appointment !  However, 
there  was  no  use  in  thinking  about  that  now, 
and  he  could  but  trust  that  ]\Ir.  Irvine's  trea- 
cherous memory  might  fail  to  retain  the  circum- 
stances of  their  meeting  and  parting.  What 
was  more  important  Avas  that  a  woman  who 
ardently  desired  to  do  him  an  ill  turn  was  resid- 
ing in  the  house  which,  of  all  houses  inLcmdon, 
seemed  the  most  likely  to  furnish  her  with 
means  to  effect  her  purpose  ;  and  as  he  thought 
of  the  comphcations  that  might  arise  out  of  this 
most  unlucky  accident,  Adrian  ahnost  made  up 
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his  mind  that  he  would  not  only  steer  clear  of 
Lady  St.  Austell  for  the  future,  but  would 
frankly  tell  his  wife  the  whole  history  of  that 
boyish  adventure  which  had  so  nearly  prevented 
her  from  ever  becoming  his  wife  at  all. 

That  he  did  not,  in  the  sequel,  carry  out 
this  sensible  determination  was  due  to  a  succes- 
sion of  those  second  thoughts  which  are  not 
always  the  best.  He  had  a  good  many  reasons 
for  holding  his  tongue.  No  man  likes  to  con- 
fess (except  in  general  terms)  that  he  has  been 
an  egregious  ass ;  very  few  men  care  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  scene  which  may  be  avoided ; 
and  if  it  only  cost  an  occasional  ten-pound  note 
to  keep  Susan  quiet,  occasional  ten-pound  notes 
might  very  well  be  forthcoming  in  these  palmy 
days  of  literary  success.  Moreover,  when  he 
had  regained  full  possession  of  his  senses,  Adrian 
reflected  that  the  chance  of  a  visitor  to  a  large 
establishment  being  seen  by  the  lady's-maid  was 
not  to  be  reckoned,  upon  the  average,  at  a 
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much  higher  rate  than  one  in  fifty  ;  and  that,  as 
he  had  esc^aped  recognition  hitherto,  it  was 
most  probable  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so. 
To  all  this  it  may  be  added  that  he  did  not 
want  to  break  with  Lady  St.  Austell. 

Had  he  been  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
the  habits  both  of  Lady  St.  Austell  and  Susan, 
he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
debating  whether  or  not  it  behoved  him  to  be 
cautious  about  calling  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  former  of  these  women  was  at  all  times 
possessed  by  so  irresistible  a  craving  to  talk 
about  herself  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  one  to  brush  her  hair  every  evening 
without  hearing  all  that  she  knew  as  to  the 
person  who  had  the  privilege  of  exciting  her 
interest  for  the  time  being  :  the  latter  had  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  information,  having"  long 
since  discovered  w^ays  in  which  miscellaneous 
information  may  be  turned  to  account.  Susan, 
therefore,  was  perfectly  aware    not   only  that 
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Adrian  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  lady  who  had 
provided  her  with  her  situation,  but  also  that 
Mrs.  Yidal  was  rather  prone  to  be  jealous  of 
her  husband,  and  that  Lady  St.  Austell  was 
by  no  means  disinclined  to  give  her  good  cause 
for  being  so. 

This  was  most  satisfactory,  and  Susan  began 
to  see  her  way  to  paying  off  old  scores  in  that 
time-honoured  fashion  which  ought  always  to 
fail,  yet  so  seldom  does  fail.  That  Mrs.  Yidal 
might  very  possibly  show  the  anonymous  letter 
which  she  had  received  to  her  husband  was  a 
contingency  in  no  wise  to  be  dreaded.  The 
writer  did  not  care  in  the  least  whether  she 
was  identified  by  Adrian  or  not;  for,  since 
her  interview  with  him,  she  had  felt  assured 
that  he  lacked  the  requisite  courage  to  speak 
the  truth  about  his  past.  He  would,  there- 
fore (so  she  calculated),  meet  this  charge 
with  a  blank  denial — which  denial  would 
be  only  half  believed  in.     He  would  not  cease 
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to  visit  Lady  St.  Austell ;  but  henceforth  he 
would  do  so  more  or  less  ou  the  sly,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  was  quite  sure,  if  not  to  compromise 
himself,  at  least  to  place  himself  in  a  compromis- 
ing situation.  Thus  there  was  good  ground  for 
hope  that  ere  long  he  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  In  the  mean- 
time it  was  not  desirable  that  he  should  be  put 
upon  his  guard  by  knowledge  of  his  enemy's 
whereabouts,  and  that  knowledge  Susan  accord- 
ingly determined  to  withhold  from  him.  Should 
he  by  any  chance  acquire  it,  she  would  still 
have  the  whip-hand  of  him ;  for  she  had  pre- 
served certain  affectionate  letters  of  his,  written 
in  bygone  days,  and  she  was  not  without  hope 
that,  as  time  went  on,  she  might  do  still  better, 
and  possess  herself  of  similar  missives  addressed 
to  Lady  St.  Austell.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
Miss  Bowman  was  neitJier  over-strict  as  to  her 
own  moral  code  nor  disposed  to  form  too  lofty 
a  notion  of  that  of  her  neighbours. 
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'  She  is,'  said  Mrs.  Irvine,  speaking  of  her 
to  Adrian  at  this  time,  '  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  unfortunate  creatures  I  have  ever 
met.  I  would  have  tried  to  place  her  as  a 
governess  ;  but  she  said  she  really  would  prefer 
being  a  maid,  and  one  can't  wonder  that  she 
should,  poor  thing !  Nowadays  sn  much  is  ex- 
pected of  governesses,  that  she  coidd  not  hope 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  any  but  quite 
small  children  ;  and,  as  she  very  truly  said,  it  is 
better  to  be  a  lady's-maid  than  a  nurse.  I  don't 
think  there  are  any  people  in  the  world  whom 
I  pity  so  much  as  those  who  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  after  havins^  been  brought 
up  as  ladies  and  yet  insufficiently  educated.' 

'  I  suppose  you  satisfied  yourself  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  lady,'  said  Adrian, 
to  whom  all  this  was  very  unpleasant  hearing. 

'  Well,  she  said  so,'  answered  Mrs.  Irvine, 
as  if  that  were  quite  conclusive ;  and  added, 
after   a   moment,    '  Sometimes    I    feel    almost 
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inclined  to  give  up  belonging  to  charitable 
organisations  altogether:  they  seem  to  make 
people  so  hard  and  suspicious.  This  poor 
woman  came  to  the  office  of  our  Society  for 
the  Aid  of  Decayed  Gentlewomen,  and  they 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  because  she 
couldn't  produce  any  relations  to  answer  for 
lier.  Now,  how  is  one  to  produce  people  who 
are  dead  and  buried  ?  One  can't  dig  them  up 
out  of  their  graves ;  and  she  did  offer  to  show 
us  their  tombstones,  which  Lady  M'Cleverty 
said  was  so  impertinent  of  her,  though  I  really 
could  not  see  myself  why  it  was  impertinent. 
She  told  me  her  whole  story,  which  was  really 
a  very  sad  and  touching  one.  The  lady  with 
whom  she  lived  first,  after  her  parents  died, 
turned  her  out  of  doors  and  refused  to  help  her 
to  another  place  because  she  had  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  this 
lady's  son — a  dissolute  and  unprincipled  young 
man.     Then,  I  think,  she  said  she  had  been  a 
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dressmaker,  and — well,  I  don't  remember  all 
her  adventures  ;  but  slie  managed  at  last  to 
get  a  situation  as  nursery  governess,  and  only 
left  it  because  she  could  not  endure  the  vulgarity 
of  the  people.' 

Adrian  groaned.  '  And  upon  the  strength 
of  that  unsupported  testimony  you  recommended 
her  to  Lady  St.  Austell  ?  ' 

'  It  wasn't  unsupported.  I  had  a  character 
of  her  from  the  people  witli  whom  she  had 
been  last.  Not  a  very  good  character,  I  must 
admit ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  woman 
who  wrote  it  was  prejudiced  against  her.  ^t 
any  rate.  Lady  St.  Austell  is  quite  satisfied.' 

Adrian  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject. 
It  was  a  rehef  to  him  to  find  that  he  had  not 
yet  been  betrayed,  and  it  was  also  something  of 
a  relief  to  him  when  Mrs.  Irvine  left  for  Corn- 
wall. '  If  there  is  to  be  a  disturbance,'  thought 
he,  '  the  fewer  there  are  of  us  to  take  part  in  it 
the  better.' 
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But  before  very  long  all  dread  of  a  dis- 
turbance left  him.     Susan  made  no  sign,  and 
Clare,  though  a  little  depressed — as  was  but 
natural,  after  all  that  she  had  gone  through — 
was  almost  herself  again,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  unreasoning  repugnance  that  she 
had  felt  for  Lady  St.  Austell.     In  reality,  Clare 
had  forgotten  nothing  ;    but  Adrian's  care  of 
her  during  her  illness  had  made  her  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  having  doubted  him  that  she  was 
eager  to  show  her  penitence  by  urging  him  to 
go  out  into  the  world  again — which  thing,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  was  ready  to  do  without  any 
great  pressure.     She   herself  did  not  yet  feel 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  being  entertained  again , 
so  she  remained  at  home,  counting  the  days 
till  August,  in  the  beginning  of  which   month 
Adrian  was  to  take  her  down  to  Cardrew,  and 
sometimes  wishing  that  she  had  a  friend  with 
her  to  keep  her  company  and  aid  the  flight  of 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GEORGINA. 

Clare's  modest  aspiration  for  a  little  com- 
pany was  gratified  in  an  unexpected  manner 
by  the  sudden  appearance  upon  the  scene  of 
Adrian's  sister.  It  was  Miss  Yidal's  habit  to 
arrive  from  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  during 
the  progress  of  the  London  season ;  for  she 
combined  a  taste  for  savage  life  with  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  humanity  in  its  higher  phases 
of  development ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  she  agreed  with  Lady  St.  Austell  that 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world  like  the  capital 
of  her  native  land.  She  was  shown  into  Clare's 
drawing-room  one  afternoon  when  Adrian  was 
out,    and    introduced    herself,    remarking    as 
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tranquilly  as  if  slie  had  just  come  up  from  the 
country,  instead  of  from  tlie  South  Seas,  '  I 
shall  only  be  in  town  for  a  few  weeks,  so  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  lose  time  in  calling  upon  you.' 

Clare  looked  at  this  tall,  fair-haired,  and 
rather  handsome  woman,  who  had  a  pair  of 
frank,  good-humoured  eyes,  and  took  a  fancy 
to  her  at  once.  In  face  she  was  not  unlike  her 
brother,  whose  senior  she  was  by  a  year  or 
two  ;  but  her  manner  was  her  own,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  abruptness,  it  was  not  an 
unpleasant  manner. 

'  I  have  heard  all  about  you  from  my 
mother,'  she  said  ;  '  so  I  feel  that  you  are  not 
quite  a  stranger.  My  mother's  report  was  very 
complimentary,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  most  of  her  reports.  By  the-by,  did  she 
tell  you  anything  about  me  ?     I  hope  not.' 

Clare  took  a  second  look  at  Miss  Yidal,  who 
was  seated  opposite  to  her,  with  her  hands  upon 
her  knees  and  her  elbows  squared  out.     The 
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attitude  was  perhaps  a  slightly  masculine  one, 
and  the  speaker  had  the  appearance  of  being 
accustomed  to  use  her  limbs  more  freely  than 
women  generally  do ;  but  there  was  nothing 
unconventional  about  her  attire  Her  dress 
was  well  cut,  and  fitted  her  neat  figure  perfectly ; 
her  boots  and  gloves  were  all  that  they  ought 
to  have  been,  and  she  had  a  parasol  with  a  long 
handle,  just  like  everybody  else.  Eemembering 
quite  well  the  picture  drawn  by  Mrs.  Vidal  of 
her  daughter,  Clare  smiled  and  only  repHed, 
'  She  told  me  you  were  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.' 

'  Nothing  more  than  that  ?  Are  you  sure 
she  didn't  tell  you  that  I  had  become  a  convert 
to  cannibalism  ?  The  year  before  last,  when  I 
came  back  from  Africa,  I  was  asked  by  half  a 
dozen  people  whether  it  was  true  that  I  had 
shot  a  native  chief  and  taken  command  of  his 
tribe  ;  and  w^hen  I  inquired  where  they  got 
their  information  from,  they  all  with  one  con- 
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sent  replied,  "  From  your  mother."  I  call  that 
rather  hard.  However,  as  she  often  tells  me, 
one  can't  conceal  one's  self  in  the  wilds  for 
months  together  and  then  expect  that  no 
strange  assertions  will  be  made  about  one's  pro- 
ceedings. She  herself  can't  make  out  why  I 
go  to  such  places,  or  what  I  do  when  1  am 
there ;  but  she  has  a  general  impression  that  I 
am  up  to  no  good.  Tliis  time  I  am  going  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  calumny  by  publishing  a 
book  full  of  interesting  information,  which  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  read.' 

Clare  said,  politely,  that  she  was  sure  she 
would  enjoy  reading  it. 

'  I  don't  feel  quite  so  confident  about  that : 
other  people's  travels  always  strike  me  as  so 
extraordinarily  wearisome.  But  there  are  tire- 
some duties  connected  with  every  position,  and 
domestic  criticism  appears  to  be  one  of  yours. 
It  is  rather  bad  luck  for  you  to  have  to  en- 
courage an  illiterate  sister-in-law  as  well  as  a 
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literary  husband.  Does  Adrian  make  you  read 
all  his  novels  in  manuscript  ?  ' 

'  He  doesn't  make  me ;  he  allows  me  to 
read  them,'  answered  Clare. 

Miss  Vidal  laughed.  '  I  apologise.  It's  a 
privilege,  of  course.  I  don't  know  what  you 
will  think  of  me  when  I  confess  that  I  haven't 
seen  either  of  his  books  yet.  My  only  excuse 
is  that  it  takes  some  time  for  recent  works  to 
reach  Otaheite.' 

'  Do  you  really  like  going  to  such  far-away 
countries  all  by  yourself?  '  asked  Clare. 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Upon  the  whole,  I  like 
it  much  better  than  I  expected  that  I  should,  f 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  very  great  natural 
love  of  adventure  ;  but  when  it  is  a  choice 
between  Brighton  and  barbarism,  one  can't 
hesitate.  One  gets  a  little  tired  of  wandering 
about  the  earth's  surface  ;  but,  things  being  as 
they  are,  I  suppose  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 
till  the  end  of  the  chapter.' 
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'  I  hope  not,'  said  Clare,  to  whom  this 
seemed  a  dismal  prospect.  '  You  may  have  a 
home  of  your  own  some  day.' 

'  I  may  marry,  you  mean  ?  Well,  I  may  ; 
but  it  isn't  very  likely.  Whenever  I  have  con- 
templated anything  of  the  kind  I  have  found 
myself  confronted  by  a  dilemma  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  I  shouldn't  like  a  husband 
who  made  me  obey  him,  and  I  should  rather 
despise  a  husband  who  obeyed  me.  Therefore 
I  remain  unfettered.' 

'  And  where  are  you  staying  now  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  in  lodgings.  It  isn't  quite  the  thing, 
I  know.  One  is  allowed  to  dispense  with  a 
chaperon  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  not 
in  London.  Still,  I  must  see  my  friends 
occasionally ;  and,  as  my  mother  declares 
that  she  can't  afford  three  weeks  in  town, 
I  have  to  defy  pubhc  opinion  and  come  up 
alone.' 

'  But  why  did  you  not  come  to  us  .^ '  aske  J 
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Clare.     '  Was  it  because   we  live  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  quarter  ? ' 

Miss  Yidal  looked  half  pleased  and  half 
amused.  '  You  are  very  kind,'  she  said,  '  and 
I  don't  call  South  Kensington  at  all  out  of  the 
way.  But,  barbarian  though  I  am,  I  don't 
make  a  practice  of  inviting  myself  to  stay  vsdth 
people  who  have  never  asked  me.' 

'  Not  even  with  your  brother  .^ '  exclaimed 
Clare.  '  Why,  if  one  of  the  boys  came  up  to 
London  1  should  expect  him  here  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  if  I  were  unmarried  and  had  a 
married  brother  I  should  think  I  was  paying 
him  a  very  poor  compliment  by  taking  lodgings 
when  he  had  a  spare  room  to  give  me.  You 
don't  know  what  a  kindness  you  would  do  me 
if  you  would  make  this  house  your  head- 
quarters as  long  as  it  suits  you.  Adrian  is 
obliged  to  be  a  great  deal  away,  and  lately  I 
have  often  wished  for  somebody  to  talk  to 
while  he  is  out.     Of  course,  though,  if  you  do 
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consent  to  move  here,  I  shall  not  expect  you  to 
sit  with  me  all  day  long.  You  will  come  and 
go  exactly  as  you  please,  and  nobody  will  ask 
you  to  do  anything  that  you  don't  feel  inclined 
to  do.     Please  think  it  over.' 

Miss  Vidal,  as  in  duty  bound,  resisted  for  a 
time  ;  but  her  resistance  was  not  very  strenuous  ; 
and  while  she  was  allowing  her  scruples  to  be 
removed,  one  by  one,  Adrian  came  in  and 
settled  the  matter  by  adding  his  entreaties  to 
Clare's.  He  was  fond  of  his  sister,  and,  being 
for  his  own  part  honestly  glad  to  see  her  again, 
he  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  wife  was  amiably 
disposed  towards  her. 

'  You  may  as  w^ell  yield  gracefully,  Georgie,' 
he  said.  '•  You  can't  pretend  that  you  prefer 
poky  lodgings  to  this  palatial  residence,  or  your 
own  society  to  ours.  We  have  just  been  enter- 
taining Clare's  mother,  and  it's  only  fair  that 
my  side  of  the  family  should  have  a  turn 
now.' 
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So  Miss  Vidal  became  a  temporary  inmate 
of  the  little  house  in  Alexandra  Gardens,  and 
did  a  good  deal  towards  rendering  it  more 
cheerful  for  one  of  its  occupants.  It  is  not 
always  that  sisters-in-law  hit  it  off  together ; 
but  these  two  speedily  became  friends — perhaps 
because  each  found  in  the  other  the  qualities 
which  were  wanting  in  herself.  The  elder  of 
them  was  one  of  those  happy  persons  who, 
being  blessed  with  a  perfectly  healthy  organisa- 
tion, do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  weary  or 
bored,  and  who  consequently  very  seldom  bore 
their  neighbours.  There  was  a  brisk  good 
humour  about  her  and  a  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  everything  whicli  were  as  good  as  a 
tonic  to  her  younger  companion,  who  had 
gradually  fallen  into  a  condition  of  languor  for 
which  her  late  illness  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
account.  Miss  Yidal  had  little  personal  know- 
ledge of  sentimental  troubles ;  but  she  had 
sharp  eyes,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  formed  a 
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pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the  nature  of  a  complaint 
which  did  not  admit  of  verbal  consolation. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  to  those  who 
persist  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  there  is 
still  less  to  be  said  to  the  foohsh  people  who 
won't  understand  that  courtship  and  marriage 
are  two  distinct  things.  A  little  oblivion  is  the 
remedy  which  most  commonly  suggests  itself  to 
bystanders  ;  and  it  may  be  that  Clare,  who  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and 
had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  being  put  through 
a  course  of  treatment,  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously benefited  in  this  way  by  being  dragged 
about  to  concert-rooms,  exhibitions,  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  '  You  must  remember 
that  I  am  a  country  cousin,'  the  indefatigable 
Georgina  would  say  ;  '  and  I  want  to  be  shown 
the  sights.' 

She  had,  apparently,  a  large  number  of 
friends,  who  met  her,  either  by  accident  or 
appointment,  at  picture-galleries  and  elsewhere. 
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and  wlio  walked  about  with  her  while  her 
sister-in  law  rested.  In  one  of  these  Clare  was 
especially  interested — not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  physical  or  mental  attributes,  neither  of 
which  were  of  a  striking  order,  as  by  reason  of 
the  obvious  and  profound  admiration  which  he 
entertained  for  Aliss  Vidal.  Georgina  intro- 
duced him  to  her  casually,  one  day,  as  '  My 
friend  Mr.  De  Wynt.  Mr.  De  V/yut  is  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasury,  and  has  no  peculiarities  of  any 
sort  or  kind.' 

This  description  of  himself  did  not  seem  to 
be  resented  by  the  subject  of  it,  who  was  a 
dapper  httle  man  of  something  over  thirty,  with 
fair  hair,  very  smoothly  brushed,  and  a  care- 
ftilly  trimmed  beard. 

'  Some  of  us  can't  afford  to  be  peculiar,'  he 
remarked  placidly.  'Miss  Vidal,  of  course, 
can  ;  but  if  I  were  to  set  up  for  being  original, 
I  should  lose  all  my  friends  at  once.  I  mean 
to  say,  they  simply  wouldn't  stand  it,  you  know. 
Ask  anv  one  of  my  acquaintances  whether  he 
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knows  me,  and  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  his 
answer  will  be.  He  A^ill  smile  and  say,  "  De 
Wynt?  Oh  yes;  I  know  him.  He  isn't  a 
bad  little  chap."  But  supposing  that  I  at- 
tempted to  strike  out  a  line  of  my  own,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  I  should  be 
known  as  "  that  thundering  little  idiot  De 
Wynt."  And  I  would  rather  not  be  spoken  of 
in  that  way.' 

'  He  plays  the  piano,'  observed  Georgina, 
as  if  thinking  it  only  fair  that  her  friend  should 
be  credited  with  any  little  claim  to  distinction 
that  he  might  possess. 

'  Well,  yes  ;  I  play  the  piano  ;  but  I  trust 
that  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  that.  My 
playing  is  bad,  certainly,  still  not  so  bad  as  to 
be  phenomenal.' 

'  His  playing  is  really  rather  good,'  Miss  Vidal 
said.  '  You  can  come  and  see  us  some  afternoon, 
Mr.  De  Wynt,  if  you  like,  and  bring  your  music 
with  you  under  your  arm.  Do  you  mind 
carrvin^  a  roll  of  music  throucfh  the  streets  ?  ' 
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'  I  don't  like  it,'  answered  De  Wynt ;  '  it 
makes  one  look  so  like  a  singing-master,  don't 
you  know.  But  I'll  come  in  a  hansom,  if 
Mrs.  Vidal  will  allow  me  to  call  upon  her.' 

He  redeemed  his  promise  within  a  few 
days,  and  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by 
Clare,  who  had  made  up  her  mind  that  this 
sensible  little  gentleman  would  make  the  best 
husband  in  the  world  for  her  sister-in-law. 
His  behaviour  on  this  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Yidal,  whom  he  adored 
silently  and  placidly,  and  who  treated  him  with 
a  good-humoured  imperiousness  to  which  he 
did  not  appear  to  object.  He  was  very  glad 
to  do  her  errands,  to  look  after  her  when  she 
wanted  an  escort,  and  to  make  himself  gener- 
ally useful ;  and  if  he  did  not  demean  himself 
in  all  respects  like  a  lover,  it  was  Clare's  opinion 
that  he  was  only  restrained  from  doing  so  by 
fear  of  the  lady  whom  he  loved. 
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She  said  as  much,  one  day,  to  Georgina, 
who  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  greatly 
amused  by  this  assertion,  and  exclaimed.  '  Poor 
Mr.  De  Wynt !  he  little  suspects  that  he  has 
been  decoyed  into  the  house  of  a  match- 
maker. I  hope  you  won't  be  so  unkind  as  to 
deprive  me  of  his  services  by  saying  anything 
of  this  sort  to  him.  If  you  do,  he  will  take  to 
his  heels  at  once ;  for  he  has  considerable 
expectations,  I  believe,  and  is  altogether  rather 
an  eligible  little  person  in  his  way.  It  wouldn't 
suit  him  at  all  to  be  mated  with  a  strong-minded 
female  of  eccentric  habits.' 

'  You  know  perfectly  well  that  he  is  devoted 
to  you,'  returned  Clare,  '  and  I  beheve  you  like 
him  too.  Some  day,  when  you  are  tired  of 
roaming  about  the  world,  you  will  be  sorry  for 
having  snubbed  a  man  who  asks  for  nothing 
better  than  to  make  you  happy.' 

But  Miss  Vidal  shook  her  head.  'I  told 
you  before,'  said    she,   '  that  I  shouldn't   like 
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either  to  be  a  slave  or  a  slave-owner.  I  never 
snub  Mr.  De  Wynt,  whom  I  think  a  most 
amiable  and  estimable  being ;  but  I  have 
received  no  offer  from  him,  and  if  I  had  I 
shouldn't  have  accepted  it — as  people  say  when 
they  haven't  been  asked  to  a  party.  And, 
talking  of  that,  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  accept  Lady  St.  Austell's  invitation  ? ' 

This  change  of  subject  had  the  effect.,  which 
it  was  probably  designed  to  have,  of  diverting 
Clare's  thoughts  into  another  channel.  The 
invitation  alluded  to  had  reached  her  that 
morning,  and  had  brought  about  a  discussion 
across  the  breakfast-table  between  her  and  her 
husband,  which,  though  brief,  had  not  been 
altogether  pleasant. 

Lord  St.  Austell  possessed,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  near  Eichmond,  a  small  house 
with  large  grounds  attached  to  it,  where  his 
wife  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  an  annual 
garden  party.     It  was  by  no  means  everybody 
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who  received  a  card  for  these  functions,  at 
which  Eoyalty  was  always  largely  represented, 
and  upon  which  the  giver  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  money.  Lady  St.  Austell  was 
exclusive  once  a  year  upon  much  the  same 
principle  as  causes  proprietors  of  private  roads 
to  close  their  gates  for  a  few  hours  at  stated 
intervals.  She  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  make  an  occasional  public  assertion  of  the 
position  in  society  that  she  was  entitled  to 
claim ;  after  having  done  which  she  would 
return  to  the  easy-going  habits  that  were  more 
congenial  to  her  nature.  Now,  Adrian  had 
not  felt  at  all  sure  that  he  would  be  included 
among  the  distinguished  guests  bidden  to  Eich- 
mond,  and  in  proportion  to  his  pleasure  at 
being  thus  honoured  was  his  annoyance  when 
his  wife  expressed  a  decided  wish  to  send  a 
refusal.  Understanding,  as  of  course  he  did, 
what  was  Clare's  reason  for  dishking  to  partake 
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of  any  hospitality  in  tlmt  quarter,  he  could  not 
repress  a  gesture  of  impatience  as  he  said  : 

'  There  is  no  need  to  send  any  answer  at 
all.  Perliaps,  when  the  time  comes,  you  may 
want  to  go.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  you  don't, 
because  Lady  St.  Austell  has  gone  out  of  her 
way  to  be  civil  to  us  more  than  once,  and  if 
she  notices  our  absence  she  will  most  likely 
think  that  it  isn't  worth  her  while  to  trouble 
herself  about  us  any  more.' 

Such  an  eventuality  would  not  have  grieved 
Clare ;  but  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to 
bring  it  about.  She  had  been  too  proud  to 
question  Adrian  as  to  his  visits  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  but  she  had  not  been  too  proud  to 
put  together  certain  scraps  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  convinced  her  that  they  had 
been  resumed ;  nor,  unfortunately,  had  she 
sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  sucli 
futile  indications  as  this  of  her  distrust  of  the 
woman  whom   she  regarded  as  his  would-be 
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beguiler.  After  having  needlessly  vexed  him 
by  entering  her  protest,  she  began  to  feel 
qualms  of  conscience  and  prepared  to  yield. 
Some  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
by  Miss  Yidal,  who  knew  of  no  just  cause 
or  impediment  why  advantage  should  not  be 
taken  of  Lady  St.  Austell's  politeness ;  and 
this  provided  her  with  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
surrender. 

'  I  have  decided  to  go  to  that  garden  party, 
after  all ;  Georgina  would  like  to  see  it,'  she 
said  afterwards  to  Adrian,  who  accepted  the 
explanation  without  comment,  his  one  wish 
being  to  avoid  all  mention  of  a  subject  which 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasantness. 

If  Clare's  self- sacrifice  won  her  no  thanks 
from  her  husband,  it  met  with  grateful  recog- 
nition from  De  Wynt,  who  had  hardly  antici- 
pated that  the  ladies  in  whose  company  he  had 
latterly  spent  all  his  spare  time  would  be 
present  at  the  Eichmond  gathering,  nor  indeed 
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(if  the  truth  must  be  told)  that  they  would  be 
asked  to  be  present  He  knew  that  Clare  was 
not  fond  of  society,  and  he  also  knew  that 
Lady  St.  Austell  made  it  a  rule  to  ask  no  one 
who  was  not  in  society  to  this  especial  enter- 
tainment. He  himself  had  received  an  invita- 
tion as  a  matter  of  course,  because  he  always 
did  receive  invitations  to  everything  that  was 
going,  and  there  were  very  few  notices  of 
parties  recorded  in  the  papers  that  chronicle 
such  events  in  which  the  list  of  guests  did  not 
terminate  with  '  Mr.  De  Wynt,  &c.'  To  what 
he  owed  so  much  honour  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  exactly.  Possibly,  as  he  was  himself 
wont  to  aver,  to  his  unobtrusiveness. 

'  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  go  to  this 
thing,  Mrs.  Yidal,'  he  said.  '  You  won't  enjoy 
yourself,  but  you  will  give  enjoyment  to  other 
people,  and  that  is  your  notion  of  happiness, 
I  know.' 

In  truth,  Mr.    De   Wynt   had   formed   an 
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exalted  idea  of  Clare's  character,  which  he  did 
not  disguise. 

'  Georgina  will  enjoy  it,  I  hope,'  she  an- 
swered, with  a  smile. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  I  confess ;  but 
perhaps  she  may  enjoy  it  too.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  she  cares  much  about  meeting  Eoy- 
alties  and  Duchesses.' 

'  I  •  fancy  that  perhaps  she  is  a  little  above 
caring  to  meet  people  who  have  nothing  beyond 
a  title  to  recommend  them,'  observed  Clare, 
who  wanted  to  represent  her  sister-in-law  in  as 
flattering  colours  as  possible. 

'  Well,  you  know,  T  think  that's  rather  a 
pity,'  said  the  httle  man.  '  It's  all  very  well 
to  be  unconventional ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  one  doesn't  allow  that  rank  carries  a  certain 
distinction  with  it,  one  might  as  well  be  a 
Eepubhcan  at  once  ;  and  we're  not  Eepubhcans 
in  England  yet.  don't  you  know.  Of  course, 
there   are  plenty  of  yeomen  and  an;-  number 
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of  country  gentlemen  who  could  show  longer 
pedigrees  than  some  of  the  people  who  lead 
society  nowadays — and  then  there's  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talent,  and  all  that.  But  it's  a  mistake 
to  turn  up  one's  nose  at  these  people,  who 
think  themselves  our  superiors,  and  to  pretend 
that  one  doesn't  want  to  be  asked  to  their 
houses.  At  least,  I  think  it  is  ;  but  then  I 
suppose  I  am  rather  a  snob  in  some  ways,'  he 
added  reflectively. 

Clare  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  between 
the  lines  of  this  harangue.  ]\ii\  De  Wynt  was 
above  all  things  a  prudent  man ;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  admiration  for  Miss  Yidal,  he  was 
probably  quite  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of 
having  an  eccentric  wife.  It  was  not,  however, 
very  likely  that  Georgina's  eccentricity  would 
take  the  democratic  form  which  he  deprecated ; 
nor,  so  far  as  Clare  could  judge,  was  he  likely 
to  be  deterred  from  offering  her  his  hand  and 
heart  by  anything  except  a  sense  of  his  own 
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imworthiness.  She  had  scarcely  any  doubt  but 
that  this  couple  would  come  to  an  understanding 
sooner  or  later,  httle  though  they  seemed  dis- 
posed to  hmTy  themselves  over  it.  It  amused 
her  to  watch  them  together ;  and  she  had 
ample  leisure  for  watching  them  and  others  at 
Lady  St.  Austell's  garden  party,  for  nobody 
took  much  notice  of  her  there. 

Her  husband  found  her  a  seat  on  the  sloping 
lawn,  whence,  as  he  said,  she  could  'survey 
the  show '  ;  and  she  sat  and  surveyed  the  show 
accordingly,  being  very  well  satisfied  to  take 
that  passive  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
scene  was  certainly  the  most  effective  that  she 
had  witnessed  in  her  brief  experience  of  London 
society.  Under  the  shade  of  cedars  and  copper 
beeches,  and  among  flower-beds  blazing  with 
scarlet  and  blue  and  a  hundred  other  tints, 
were  congregated  some  of  the  prettiest  and 
best-dressed  women  in  England.  The  river,  like 
a  broad  band  of  silver,  made  a  background  for 
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all  this  colour,  and  the  sunny,  hazy  atmosphere 
softened  down  what  was  too  crude  in  it.  Lady 
St.  Austell  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a 
marquee,  surrounded  by  exalted  personages, 
while  in  the  shadow  behind  her  hovered  her 
lord,  an  indistinct  figure,  all  teeth  and  eye-glass. 
Georgina  and  De  Wynt  were  pacing  up  and 
down  one  of  the  paths,  the  latter  taking  off  his 
hat  at  every  other  step  and  evidently  rejoicing 
in  the  recognitions  accorded  to  him.  Adrian, 
who  was  flitting  about  from  group  to  group, 
appeared  to  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
same  innocent  pleasure. 

Upon  all  this  Clare  looked  down  with  an 
odd  sensation  of  being  out  of  it,  of  being  set 
aside,  of  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
existence  which  her  husband  found  so  charming. 
Every  now  and  then,  someone  whose  face  she 
vaguely  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  far- 
away time  before  her  illness  bowled  and  passed 
on ;  one  or  two  people  stopped  to  shake  hands 
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with  her :  but,  as  she  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say  to  them,  they  did  not  hnger  long  beside 
her.  No  doubt  it  was  her  own  fault  if  she  was 
isolated  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  isolation 
from  becoming  a  httle  depressing  in  the  long 
run,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an  old 
friend  among  all  those  strangers  brought  a 
flush  of  pleasure  into  her  cheeks,  and  caused 
her  to  start  up  impulsively  from  her  chair  to 
meet  him. 

'  You  back  in  England,  Mr.  Heriot ! '  she 
exclaimed ;  '  and  you  have  never  been  to  see 
us  ! ' 

'  I  only  returned  the  day  before  yesterday,' 
answered  Heriot,  into  whose  sallow  face  a 
sHght  accession  of  colour  had  also  found  its 
way,  '  and  I  should  have  called  upon  you 
to-day  if  Lady  St.  Austell  hadn't  told  me  that 
I  should  meet  you  here.' 

'  You  went  to  see  Lady  St.  Austell  first, 
then  .^ '    cried    Clare    petulantly.        '  What    is 
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there  in  Lady  St.  Austell  that  fascinates  you 
all  so  much  ?  Are  you,  too,  among  her 
adorers  ? ' 

The  moment  that  she  had  uttered  this  some- 
what injudicious  speech  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  recall  it ;  but  Heriot  was  discreet 
enough  to  let  it  pass.  He  began  to  talk  about 
other  things — about  his  own  travels  diuring  the 
winter,  about  Adrian's  successes,  and  about 
Cornwall,  which  last  theme  was  always  a  wel- 
come one  to  Clare.  Her  eyes  brightened  as 
she  said  :  '  We  are  going  home — to  Cardrew, 
I  mean — early  in  August,  and  if  you  want  to 
be  charitable,  you  will  come  and  stay  a  long 
time,  and  keep  Adrian  from  being  bored.  This 
year  we  shall  have  plenty  of  room,  because 
Bob  is  away  on  the  East  Indian  station,  poor 
fellow,  and  Jack  is  going  to  Norway  to  fish. 
We  shall  miss  them  both  a  good  deal ;  still  we 
shall  be  a  tolerably  large  party  without  them, 
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and  it  will  be  like  old  times  again,  I  hope. 
You  will  be  sure  to  come,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  will,  if  I'm  asked,' 
answered  Heriot.  '  And  how  do  you  like  the 
gay  world  now  ?  When  I  saw-  you  last,  you 
told  me  that  you  were  dying  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  it.     Do  you  remember  ?  ' 

'  Yes ; — it  seems  a  long  time  ago,'  sighed 
Clare.     '  So  much  has  happened  since  then.' 

Heriot  made  a  sort  of  sympathetic  murmur. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  alluding  to 
the  loss  of  her  baby,  and  was  not  sure  whether 
outspoken  condolence  with  regard  to  such  a 
subject  would  be  considered  in  very  good  taste. 
But  in  truth  it  was  not  of  that  only  that  Clare 
was  thinking. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  went  on,  '  I  don't  like 
the  gay  world  at  all.  I  am  not  fitted  for  it, 
and — and  it  isn't  exactly  what  I  thought  it 
would  be.     Lately  I  have  not  been  able  to  go 
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out  much  myself;   but  Adrian   does.      Some- 
times I  almost  wish ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence  ;  but  the 
blank  was  easy  enough  to  fill  up.  Heriot  quite 
understood  it  all.  What  he  had  foreseen  had 
evidently  come  to  pass,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it ; 
yet  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  encourage 
vain  repiniugs.  '  I  am  glad  you  can  persuade 
Adrian  to  go  about  without  you,'  he  said  cheer- 
fully. '  Married  men  are  far  too  apt  to  get 
into  a  lazy  way  of  falling  asleep  after  dinner, 
and  refusing  to  stir  from  their  arm-chairs,  when 
they  ought  to  be  gathering  fresh  ideas  by 
mixing  with  their  fellow-creatures.  I  grant 
you  that  historians  and  philosophers  may  shut 
themselves  up  without  injuring  the  quality  of 
their  work  very  much  ;  but  a  novelist  can't  see 
too  many  people.' 

'I  dare  say  you  are  right,'  r^^plied  Clare 
rather  coldly.  Mr.  Heriot  might  have  spared 
her  that  hint  that  she  had  no  business  to  mono- 
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polise  her  husband,  she  thought.  She  had  not 
meant  to  complain,  and  felt  that  she  had  been 
undeservedly  snubbed.  After  this  she  fell  back 
into  silence  and  apathy,  thereby  causing  her 
old  fiiend  to  anathematise  himself  inwardly  for 
having  been  such  an  ass  as  to  interfere  with 
what  did  not  concern  him. 

'  Now  that  you  have  successfully  put  your 
foot  into  it,'  thought  lie  to  himself,  '  the  sooner 
you  go  away  the  better.'  And  before  very 
long  an  opportunity  for  withdrawing  w^as 
afforded  him  by  the  approach  of  Lord  St.  Aus- 
tell, who  passed  him  wdth  a  nod  and  took  a 
chair  on  Mrs.  Vidal's  left  hand. 

Lord  St.  Austell,  set  free  by  the  departure 
of  his  Eoyal  guests,  had  for  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  been  prowling  about  the  grounds,  like 
a  superannuated  knight-errant  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  had  been  pleased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  extremely  pretty  face,  which  he 
indistinctly   remembered   to   have  seen  some- 
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where  before.  Pretty  faces  were  to  him  what 
the  magnet  is  to  iron,  and  having  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  this  one  belonged  to  '  Mrs.  Vidal 
— wife  of  the  man  who  writes  the  books,  you 
know,'  he  advanced  towards  Clare  with  a  grin 
of  satisfaction  not  unhke  that  with  which  an 
aged  wolf  may  be  supposed  to  contemplate  a 
lamb.  De  Wynt,  who  noticed  his  proceedings, 
said  to  Georgina,  'Look  at  old  St.  Austell 
making  up  to  your  sister-in-law.  He  must 
have  thought  of  something  very  disagreeable  to 
tell  her,  or  he  wouldn't  be  looking  so  pleased.' 

But  Lord  St.  Austell,  as  he  seated  himself, 
said  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  '  Mrs. 
Vidal,  I  want  to  know  who  your  dressmaker 
is.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  would  be  much  the 
wiser  if  I  were  to  tell  you,'  answered  Clare 
laughing.  'She  is  not  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker.' 

'  She  has  managed  to  turn  you  out  better 
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than  anyone  else  here,  at  all  events,'  returned 
Lord  St.  Austell ;  not  because  he  thought  so, 
but  because  experience  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  no  woman  living  doubts  the  sincerity  of 
this  particular  form  of  flattery.  '  To  be  sure,' 
he  added,  '  she  had  an  admirable  subject  to 
exercise  her  skill  upon,  and  that  counts  for 
something.  If  I  were  a  dressmaker,  I  should 
charge  all  the  ugly  women  double  prices.' 

'I  am  afraid  they  wouldn't  employ  you 
long  upon  those  terms,'  remarked  Clare. 

'  I  shouldn't  want  them.  I  hate  ugly 
women.  I  should  devote  myself  to — well,  to 
the  ones  who  are  like  you  ;  and  I  should  never 
send  in  my  bill  unless  I  was  sure  that  their 
husbands  would  discharge  all  claims  without 
making  a  fuss.  I  hope  you  make  yours  pay  up 
handsomely,  by  the  way.' 

'I  don't  think  I  care  much  about  dress,' 
answered  Clare,  who  felt  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  becoming  a  little  impertinent,  but  did  not 
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quite  know  how  to  set  him  down,  '  and  my 
husband  has  not  a  superabundance  of  spare 
money.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  that  lie 
should  spend  it  upon  my  clothes  ?  ' 

'  I  should  say  that  was  the  least  he  could 
do,'  returned  Lord  St.  Austell,  screwing  his 
glass  into  his  eye  and  leering  up  into  his  neigh- 
bour's face.  '  When  husbands  treat  themselves 
to  little  diversions  they  nmst  expect  to  pay  for 
them  in  some  shape  or  form  ;  and  yom^s  ought 
to  pay  twice  as  much  as  another  man,  because 
he  has  such  shocking  bad  taste.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  admiration  for  Lady  St.  Austell ; 
but,  at  the  same  time — oh,  no  !  I  really  can't 
comphment  Mr.  Vidal  on  his  taste.  If  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stand  in  his  shoes,  I  think 
I  should  be  very  well  contented  to  do  my 
worshipping  at  home.' 

'  1  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Clare 
in  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice. 

By  way  of  reply.  Lord  St.  Austell  pointed 
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wntli  his  stick  to  tlie  marquee,  where  her  lady- 
ship could  be  seen,  reclining  in  an  arm-chair 
and  talking  with  much  apparent  animation 
to  someone  whose  body  was  concealed  by  the 
side  of  the  tent,  but  whose  legs  and  feet 
were  visible.  '  Your  husband's  legs,'  Lord  St. 
Austell  observed  explanatorily.  '  My  dear  Mrs. 
Vidal,  we  are  both  of  us  very  badly  used.  Sup- 
pose we  try  to  console  each  other  ? ' 

It  was  then  that  Clare  distinguished  herself 
in  an  unusual  manner.  '  Thank  you,'  said  she, 
getting  up  ;  '  but  I  should  hke  you  to  beheve 
that  my  taste  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  my 
husband's.' 

She  turned  away  without  deigning  to  watch 
the  effect  of  this  tremendous  retort,  and,  join- 
ing Georgina,  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  go 
away.  '  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  look  for 
Adrian,  Mr.  De  Wynt,'  she  said,  not  caring  to 
show  that  she  knew  where  her  husband  was. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Clare  seated 
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herself  in  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  her 
back   to   London.     Things  were   going  badly 
with   her,  she   thought,  and   there    w^as  little 
ground   for   hope   that   they   would    ever   go 
better.     That  Adrian  no  longer  loved  her  in 
the  old  way  w^as  plain  enough  ;  otherwise  he 
would  hardly  have  made  himself  so  conspicu- 
ous with  Lady  St.  Austell  as  to  attract  the 
notice   even   of    Lady   St.    Austell's   husband. 
Very  likely  he  saw  no  great  harm  in  flirtation  ; 
Clare's  small  experience  of  the  ways  of  modern 
society  led  her  to  believe  that   he  was  only 
acting  as  most  other  people  acted.     '  Yet,'  she 
thought,  with  some  bitterness,  '  he  might  have 
spared  me  to-day.     He  knew  that  I  only  went 
to  Eichmond  to  please  him  ;  he  knew  that  the 
whole  thing  was  hateful  to  me ;  and,  at  least, 
he  need  not  have  devoted  himself  to  that  odious 
woman  before  my  very  eyes.' 

Of    one    thing,    however,    she    was    quite 
determined :  she  would  not  interfere  with  him 
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again.  She  had  made  her  protest,  and  had 
made  it  vainly ;  it  would  be  useless  as  well  as 
undignified  to  repeat  it.  Nor  would  she  vex 
him  any  more  by  seeming  annoyed  at  his 
behaviour.  Neither  by  word  nor  look  would 
she  betray  the  pain  that  he  was  inflicting  upon 
her.     What  would  be  the  good  ? 

She  chewed  the  cud  of  these  reflections  and 
formed  the  above  heroic  resolution,  sitting, 
grave  and  silent,  in  the  carriage,  while  Adrian 
and  Georgina  chatted  about  the  party  which 
they  had  just  left  ;  and  so  successful  was  she  in 
carrying  out  her  intention  that  both  her  com- 
panions saw  clearly  that  she  was  displeased, 
while  one  of  them  understood  perfectly  well 
the  cause  of  her  displeasure. 

Adrian  sighed  impatiently  once  or  twice.  He 
was  ready  to  make  allowances  for  Clare  (for  what 
is  the  use  of  adopting  the  study  of  character  as 
a  profession  if  one  does  not  learn  from  it  to  be 
lenient  to  the  failings  of  others?),  but  it  seemed 
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to  liim  that  if  he  yielded  to  every  fancy  of 
hers,  his  hfe  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  worth 
having.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  that 
she  should  be  angry  with  liim  because  he  had 
talked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his  hostess 
at  a  garden  party?  While  they  had  been 
taking  leave  of  Lady  St.  Austell,  he  had 
noticed  Clare's  freezing  demeanour  and  Lord 
St.  Austell's  sardonic  grin,  and  had  felt  that  he 
was  being  made  ridiculous.  He  fully  expected 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  as  soon 
as  he  reached  home,  and  to  be  called  to 
account  for  sins  which  one  has  not  committed 
is  only  less  disagreeable  than  being  called  to 
account  for  those  which  one  has.  When  his 
anticipations  in  this  respect  were  falsified,  he 
was  thankful,  and  asked  no  questions,  as 
perhaps  Clare  secretly  hoped  that  he  might  do. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he  detested  scenes,  and 
wouldn't  provoke  one.  Possibly,  it  might  have 
been  better  to  have  a  scene  and  a  reconciha- 
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tion  than  to  allow  his  wife  to  hold  him  at  arm's 
length  ;  but  he  doubted  whether  any  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  at  this  time  without 
concessions  Avhich  he  was  not  prepared  to 
offer ;  so,  although  her  coldness  made  him 
unhappy,  he  did  not  attempt  to  break  it  down, 
but  only  thrcAV  himself  with  redoubled  energy 
into  the  work  and  play  with  which  every  hour 
of  his  day  was  easily  filled. 

Estrangements  usually  begin  when  quarrels 
end,  since  quarrels  are  such  unpleasant  things 
that  few  care  to  pick  them  with  those  whom 
they  do  not  love  ;  but  Yidal  and  his  wife 
became  estranged  now  less  from  indifference 
than  from  a  certain  lack  of  moral  courage  on 
both  sides.  If  one  of  them  was  more  to  blame 
than  the  other,  it  was  probably  Clare,  who 
ought  to  have  trusted  her  husband  until  she 
had  clear  proof  that  he  was  undeserving  of 
trust.  She  was  also  by  far  the  more  miserable 
of  the  two,  having  httle  to  do  but  to  brood 
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over  her  troubles,  whereas  Adrian  was  busy 
from  morning  to  night.  The  latter  had  been 
in  the  habit,  ever  since  he  had  reached  years  of 
discretion,  of  seeking  sympathy  and  counsel 
from  Heriot,  and  he  would  not  have  departed 
from  this  custom  in  his  present  strait,  had  he 
not  been  deterred  by  a  presentiment  that 
Heriot  would  declare  him  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Now,  there  is  no  sort  of  comfort  to  be  got  out 
of  the  advice  of  those  who  won't  take  your 
side  ;  and  Yidal  knew  this  so  well  that  he  gave 
Brook  Street  a  wide  berth,  thereby  making  it 
quite  plain  to  his  friend  that  something  was 
wrong. 
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Heriot's  circumstances  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments so  far  differed  from  those  of  most 
bachelors  that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ask 
incf  ladies  to  dinner,  and  availed  himself  of  it 
pretty  freely  during  the  season.  When  he  in- 
vited our  friends  in  Alexandi^a  Gardens  to 
honour  him  so  far  one  evening,  they  had  no 
excuse  for  sending  him  a  refusal,  although  one 
of  them  would  have  been  glad  to  escape  the 
lecture  which  he  feared  was  in  store  for  him. 
Clare  and  Miss  Yidal,  who  had  not  yet  seen  the 
interior  of  Heriot's  abode,  felt  the  curiosity 
natural  to  their  sex  to  inspect  a  house  which 
owned  no  mistress — a  house,  too,  which  was 
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reported  to  contain  artistic  treasures  of  every 
description. 

Their  host's  drawing-room  proved  to  be 
very  much  what  they  had  anticipated :  that  is 
to  say  that  it  was  filled  with  beautiful  and 
valuable  objects,  and  that  the  absence  of  femi- 
nine superintendence  was  very  perceptible  in 
it.  A  man  may  hope  to  fit  up  a  hbrary  or  a 
smoking-room  with  fair  success ;  but  to  make  a 
drawing-room  look  inhabited  is  a  little  beyond 
us.  Heriot  had  not  attempted  this  feat.  With 
the  exception  o  a  few  Oriental  rugs,  he  had 
added  nothing  to  the  furniture  which  he  had 
inherited,  and  which  belonged  to  the  period  of 
gilding  and  mirrors.  The  pictures,  the  bronzes, 
the  enamels,  and  the  china  which  he  had  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  his  travels  had  been  sent 
home  to  Brook  Street  and  unpacked  by  his 
housekeeper,  who  had  arranged  them  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  their  owner.  The 
result  would  have  grieved  the  soul  of  an  aesthe- 
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tic  dilettante  ;  but  Heriot  liad  something  to  say 
in  justification  of  it. 

'  You  see,'  he  explained  to  the  two  ladies, 
who  were  busily  examining  his  pretty  things, 
'I  feel  that  everybody  who  enters  this  room 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  perceive  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  it ;  whereas,  if  I  tried  to  lessen 
its  ugliness,  I  should  probably  fall  into  blunders 
which  you  couldn't  forgive.  Lady  St.  Austell 
was  here  the  other  day,  and  she  said,  '•  Your 
drawing-room  is  hke  yourself — frankly  hideous, 
you  know,  at  the  first  glance,  but  full  of  unex- 
pected beauties,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  look 
for  them."  I  think  that  was  a  very  pretty  com- 
pliment. One  doesn't  make  one's  face ;  but 
one  may  flatter  one's  self  that  the  imexpected 
beauties  are  of  one's  own  creatino-.' 

o 

Clare  thought  to  herself  that  Lady  St. 
Austell's  own  face  merited  precisely  the  oppo- 
site description  ;  the  beauty  of  it  being  apparent 
to  careless  observers,  while  its  unexpected  ugli- 
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nesses  became  visible  upon  a  closer  scrutiny. 
But  she  prudently  refrained  from  saying  tliis 
aloud,  and  Georgina  laughed  and  remarked : 
'  I  shall  break  into  your  house  some  time  when 
you  are  away,  Mr.  Heriot,  and  lay  hands  upon 
various  trifles  which  you  will  never  miss.' 

'  Do,'  answered  Heriot ;  '  or  lay  hands  upon 
them  now,  which  will  be  still  better.  Lady  St. 
Austell  did.  She  never  comes  here  without 
carrying  away  some  memento  of  her  visits. 
She  says  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  men- 
tioning her  in  my  vdll.' 

And  it  was  a  woman  who  could  make  such 
speeches  as  that,  Clare  thought,  whom  men 
found  fascinating  !  Then  De  Wynt  came  in, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  the  small  party  was 
complete. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  we  are  a  lady  short,' 
Heriot  said.  'Lady  St.  Austell,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  join  us,  sent  about  an  hour  ago  to  say 
that  she  couldn't  get  off  another  engagement.' 
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It  IS  probable  that  the  absence  of  this  fifth 
guest  was  not  deeply  deplored  by  the  other 
four.  Adrian  inwardly  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  his  deliverance  from  danger,  and 
remarked  aloud :  '  We  shall  be  ever  so  much 
jollier  without  outsiders.' 

Yet,  somehow,  the  evening  was  not  a  very 
jolly  one.  De  Wynt  may  have  enjoyed  it,  and 
so,  perhaps,  did  Georgina  ;  but  the  remaining 
three  certainly  did  not.  Heriot  could  not  help 
noticing  that  something  was  amiss  between 
Adrian  and  Clare,  nor  could  they  help  being 
aware  that  he  noticed  this  ;  so  that  their  jomt 
and  several  efforts  to  behave  as  though  all  were 
well  failed  lamentably.  The  presence  of  De 
Wynt  was  a  comfort  to  Adrian,  since  nothing 
of  a  private  nature  could  be  said  before  him 
during  the  twenty  minutes  that  the  three  men 
spent  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner ;  but  he 
was  not  to  escape  the  interview  with  his  friend 
which   he  dreaded.      For  when  the   hour   of 
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release  came,  and  when  lie  had  put  the  ladies 
into  their  carriage,  muttering  something  about 
going  down  to  the  club  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
Heriot  interposed  with,  '  Stay  and  smoke  your 
cigar  with  me,  Adrian ;  I  haven't  seen  anything 
of  you  yet.'  To  which  he  could  only  reply, 
'  All  right,  old  man,'  with  such  show  of  alacrity 
as  was  at  his  command. 

'  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations,' Heriot  said  after  he  had  led  the 
way  into  the  comfortable  Hbrary,  of  which  he 
made  a  good  deal  more  use  than  of  his  drawing- 
room.  '  You  have  become  a  famous  man  since 
you  were  last  in  this  house.' 

'  Hardly  that,'  answered  Yidal  laughing. 

'  Oh,  you  are  famous — don't  affect  modesty 
with  an  old  friend.  And  I  am  told  that 
you  write  the  review  of  fiction  in  that  queer 
new  venture  of  Pilkington's — if  it  is  his  ven- 
ture. Probably  it  is  somebody  else's  venture, 
thouoh?' 
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'  Oh,  of  course.  I  don't  know  who  the 
principal  proprietors  are — Egerton,  I  beheve, 
for  one — but  we  are  all  of  us  interested  in  it  to 
a  small  extent.  What  do  you  think  of  its 
chances  ? ' 

'  As  a  speculation,  do  you  mean?  1  am  no 
judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  shoidd  think  it  ought 
to  pay,  if  Pilkington  can  be  induced  to  stick  to  it. 
I  read  the  literary  article  in  the  last  number 
and  thought  I  recognised  yoiu:  touch.  You 
were  quite  right  to  join  the  staff  of  the  '  Anglo- 
Saxon.'  It  is  a  brilliant  one  just  now,  and, 
even  if  it  doesn't  hold  together  long,  you  wdll 
be  all  the  better  for  having  been  connected 
with  it.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  won't  hold  together  ? ' 
asked  Yidal,  a  httle  anxiously. 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that 
brilliant  staffs  have  a  way  of  splitting  up  after 
a  certain  time.  Perhaps  this  one  will  be  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.     At  any  rate, 
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you  are  not  dependent  upon  Pilkington  and  his 
experiments.  Your  business  is  the  writing  of 
novels,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  you 
are  making  a  much  better  business  of  it  than 
seemed  hkely  this  time  last  year.' 

Yidal  laughed.  'Oh,  yes;  the  money  is 
tumbhng  in.  It  tumbles  out  again,  though,  at 
a  deuce  of  a  pace.  I  can  assure  you,  Heriot, 
that  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  a  bachelor 
might  suppose  to  maintain  an  establishment  in 
a  humble  way  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of 
civilised  London.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be 
laying  by  for  a  rainy  day ;  but  I  haven't  been 
able  to  manage  it  so  far.' 

'  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  rainy 
days  for  a  long  time  to  come,'  said  Heriot 
cheerfully.  '  After  such  a  start  as  you  have 
made,  your  earnings  ought  to  increase  hence- 
forth rather  than  diminish  ;  and  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  luck,  I  should  say  that  you  may 
safely  count  yourself  a  lucky  man.     Up  to  the 
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present,  at  all  events,  you  have  got  everyihing 
that  you  have  wished  for.  You  ought  to  be 
about  the  happiest  fellow  in  London.' 

'  Well,  perhaps,'  answered  Vidal,  who  some- 
how rather  resented  this  imputation.  '  The  things 
that  one  has  wished  for  don't  always  turn  out 
to  be  all  that  one's  fancy  painted  them, 
though.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  greatness  is 
beginning  to  pall  upon  you  already  ?  This  is 
the  result  of  too  many  dinners,  and  too  much 
flattery.  Never  mind,  Adrian ;  whenever  you 
find  your  palate  cloyed  by  an  over-dose  of 
compliments,  come  to  me  and  I  will  administer 
correctives.  I  can  pick  plenty  of  holes  in 
"  Two  Lovers,"  let  me  tell  you.' 

Such  is  the  perversity  of  liuman  nature  that 
Adrian  no  sooner  noticed  a  disposition  on  his 
friend's  part  to  shirk  the  delicate  subject  that 
we  know  of,  than  he  himself  began  to  wish  to  in- 
troduce it.  It  was  not  natural  to  him  to  keep  his 
VOL.  II.  M 
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distresses  to  himself ;  moreover,  he  had  some 
hope  that  Heriot  had  abstained  from  condemn- 
ing him  out  of  sheer  inabihty  to  do  so.  So  he 
said,  '  I  don't  mean  that.  I  can  swallow  a  fair 
quantity  of  compliments  without  feehng  sick, 
and  I  don't  get  any  more  than  I  can  manage. 
But  sometimes  I  doubt  whether  it  was  wise  to 
take  up  our  abode  in  London.  I  think,  per- 
haps, we  should  have  been  happier  down  in 
Cornwall,  after  all.  That  is,  I  tliink  my  wife 
would  have  been  happier.' 

'  People  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in 
the  country  naturally  long  for  fresh  air  after 
they  have  been  several  months  in  a  large  town,' 
remarked  Heriot. 

'  Yes ;  but  that  isn't  all.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Clare  hates  society  and  I  like 
it.  Well,  of  course,  if  one  were  hving  on 
a  Cornish  moor,  one  would  adapt  one's  self  to 
circumstances,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
it ;  but  I  can't  live  like  a  hermit  in  London.     I 
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don't  think  it  ought  to  be  expected  of  me  that 
I  should; 

Heriot  said  nothing  at  all,  which  was  rather 
provoking,  and  it  was  in  a  somewhat  more 
aggrieved  tone  that  Adrian  went  on :  'I  know 
you  understand  how  things  are.  It  isn't  plea- 
sant to  be  received  with  black  looks  after  one 
has  talked  for  ten  minutes  to  a  woman  who  is 
not  even  young  or  pretty ;  it  isn't  pleasant  to  be 
suspected  and  distrusted.  I  make  every  allow- 
ance for  difference  of  temperament  and  all  that ; 
still,  it  isn't  pleasant.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  be  quite  wrong  to  give  in  for  the  sake 
of  a  quiet  life.  You,  at  all  events,  will  believe 
that  I  would  gladly  give  up  many  of  my  own 
pleasures  to  please  Clare.  I  haven't  changed  to- 
wards her,  though  in  some  ways  she  has  changed 
a  little  towards  me.  But  the  truth  is  that  she 
wants  what  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  have 
— at  any  rate,  so  long  as  we  Hve  in  London. 

M  2 
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She   really   is   not   reasonable.      Of  course   I 
wouldn't  say  this  to  anyone  but  you.' 

'Do  you  know,'  observed  Heriot  quietly, 
'  I  think  you  would  do  more  wisely  not  to  say 
it  even  to  me.' 

'  Very  well,'  answered  Adrian,  a  good  deal 
affronted ;  '  I  won't  do  it  again,  then.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  help  me 
out  a  little,  and  you  used  to  be  willing  enough 
to  do  that  when  you  were  asked ;  but  no 
doubt  you  are  quite  right  to  snub  me.  It  is 
bad  form  to  talk  about  one's  mfe.' 

'It  won't  do,  Adrian,'  returned  Heriot, 
laughing  good-humouredly.  '  I  dechne  to  be 
inveigled  into  the  absurd  position  of  a  mediator 
between  two  people  who  must  understand  each 
other  better  than  I  can  understand  either  of  them. 
Your  quarrel — if  it  can  be  called  a  quarrel — 
seems  to  me  perfectly  ridiculous.  I  suppose  the 
quarrels  of  lovers  always  do  seem  so  to  out- 
siders, and  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  give  you 
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excellent  advice,  if  one  did  not  know  that  it 
would  be  superfluous.  You  and  Clare  can  make 
friends  again  whenever  you  choose  to  do  so, 
and  I  imagine  that  you  will  choose  before  you  are 
much  older.  Anyhow,  I  wish  you  both  to  re- 
main friends  with  me,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
say  anything  to  either  of  you  that  I  don't  want 
repeated  to  the  other.' 

This  cavalier  way  of  dismissing  the  subject 
did  not  impose  upon  Adrian,  who  was  too 
familiar  with  Heriot's  face  and  voice  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  anxiety  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  conceal.  But  he  did  not  insist  upon 
plainer  speaking,  and  only  remarked,  after 
keeping  silence  for  a  short  time,  'I'm  glad 
you  don't  blame  me,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  never  said  that,'  returned  Heriot. 
'  If  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  you,  I 
haven't  the  shghtest  objection  to  telhng  you 
that  I  consider  you  an  ass.  You  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  require  a  woman  to  be 
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reasonable,  and  you  certainly  must  know,  that 
whatever  other  women  may  be  or  do,  your 
wife  doesn't  carry  unreasonableness  to  the  pitch 
of  wishing  you  to  renounce  all  society/ 

This  being  exactly  what  Adrian  believed 
that  Clare  did  wish,  the  question  of  whether  he 
was  more  or  less  of  an  ass  than  Heriot  gave 
him  credit  for  being  seemed  to  remain  open  ; 
but  he  did  not  care  to  bring  the  point  forward ; 
nor  did  he  thuik  it  worth  while  to  mention,  as 
he  had  intended  doing  for  a  moment,  the  alarm 
that  he  had  been  caused  by  Susan  Bowman's 
reappearance.  He  went  away  soon  afterwards, 
admitting  to  himself  that  Heriot  had  probably 
been  right  in  refusing  to  meddle  between 
husband  and  wife,  yet  feehng  a  little  sore  that 
he  had  been  denied  the  sympathy  which  his 
friend  had  never  before  failed  to  extend  to  him. 

Sympathy  was,  in  fact,  to  Adrian  Vidal 
very  much  what  an  ancient  coin  was  to  his 
father-in-law.    He  could  make  shift  to  do  with- 
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out  it  at  a  pinch  ;  but  lie  could  not  deny  him- 
self the  solace  of  it,  if  it  was  to  be  had  any- 
where within  reach ;  and  when  the  customary 
sources  failed  him,  he  was  fain  to  seek  what  he 
required  in  Grosvenor  Square.  With  Lady  St. 
Austell's  habits,  opinions,  and  general  concep- 
tion of  hfe  he  had  no  more  sympathy  than  she 
had  with  his ;  but  there  were  certain  minor 
points  as  to  which  they  were  in  complete 
agreement ;  and,  besides,  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
smiled  upon  and  made  much  of. 

'  So  you  are  going  down  to  Polruth  again,' 
she  said  to  him  one  afternoon.  She  was  sip- 
ping a  cup  of  tea  and  was  equipped  for  the 
Park  ;  for  the  hour  was  approaching  when  she, 
like  most  other  ladies,  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  take  part  in  that  daily  parade  which 
they  would  find  so  intolerable  if  it  were  made 
compulsory.  Beyond  the  open  window  behind 
her  were  banks  of  flowers ;  the  lowered  sun- 
bhnds   made  the  light  subdued  ;    and  in  the 
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coolness  and  fragrance  of  the  room,  in  the 
ceaseless  roll  of  the  carriages  outside,  even  in 
the  aspect  of  the  well-dressed,  well-preserved 
woman  who  sat  opposite  him,  the  jewels  on 
her  plump  white  hands  flashing  as  she  raised 
her  tea-cup,  Adrian  found  something  that  at 
the  same  time  soothed  and  excited  his  senses. 
In  truth,  the  atmosphere  of  London  was  as 
delightful  to  him  as  the  atmosphere  of  the 
country  is  to  some  other  people. 

'  So  you  are  going  down  to  Polruth  again,' 
she  repeated — '  dear  old  sleepy  Polruth !  How 
will  you  like  that  ?  ' 

'I  liked  it  very  well  last  year,'  Adrian 
answered. 

'  Ah,  last  year  was — last  year.  I  can 
understand  that  you  enjoyed  yourself  very 
much  then  ;  but  one  ought  never  to  go  back 
to  places  where  one  has  enjoyed  one's  self; 
and  to  go  back  with  the  partner  of  one's  former 
joys — after  having  actually  married  her  too  ! ' 
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Lady  St.  Austell  shook  her  head  gravely.  '  I 
should  think  it  would  be  dreadfully  depress- 
ing,' she  remarked  presently. 

Adrian  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
very  possibly  might  be  ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  state  them,  or  to  claim  Lady  St. 
Austell's  sympathy  with  reo^ard  to  this  particular 
matter.  '  Shall  you  be  in  Cornwall  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ?  '  he  asked  ;  and,  feeling 
that  her  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  Polruth 
would  be  far  from  an  unqualified  boon,  he 
was  rather  glad  to  hear  her  reply  ;  '  Not  this 
year,  I  beheve.  We  are  to  go  to  Scotland 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  after  that  we 
shall  have  to  be  in  Hertfordshire  until  the 
hunting  begins.  That  is  the  worst  of  having  so 
many  houses.  One  is  obhged  to  hve  in  them 
more  or  less,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
one  really  lives  nowhere,  and  can  never  lay 
one's  hand  upon  anything  that  one  wants.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  object  to  eighty 
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thousand  a  year,  all  the  same,'  remarked  Vidal. 
'  Or  is  it  a  hundred  thousand  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  it  is,'  answered  Lady 
St.  Austell.  '  Of  course  one  would  a  OTeat 
deal  rather  be  rich  than  poor  ;  but  the  pro- 
.vokiug  thing  about  money  is  that  it  seems  as  if 
it  ought  to  give  you  everything,  and  yet,  after 
a  certain  point,  it  only  gives  you  the  same 
things  as  your  neighbours  have,  but  on  a  rather 
larger  scale.  I  can  quite  enter  into  the  feehngs 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  sick  king  in  Bokhara,  who 
had  wealth  and  fame,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
but  could  not  even  save  a  beggar  from  being 
stoned  to  death.  What  is  the  use  of  being 
such  a  magnificent  person  if  one  can't  do  what 
one  wants  or  have  what  one  wants  ?  ' 

'  What  is  the  special  thing  that  you  want  ?  ' 
Vidal  inquired. 

Lady  St.  Austell  sighed  plaintively.  '  Ah, 
so  many  things ! — and  all  of  them  especial 
things,  too  !     But  it's  no  use  thinking   about 
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them.  One  thing  I  want,  which  ought  not  to 
be  impossible.  I  want  you  to  come  and  stay 
with  us  in  Scotland.  Are  you  fond  of  shooting  .^ 
If  you  are,  you  will  be  able  to  amuse  yourself 
all  day ;  and  then  perhaps  you  will  take  pity 
upon  me,  and  amuse  me  a  little  in  the  evening.' 

'  Thanks ;  it's  very  kind  of  you,'  began 
Vidal  hesitatingly. 

'  Xow,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,' 
interrupted  Lady  St.  Austell ;  '  your  wife  won't 
let  you  leave  her.  Well,  she  can  come  too,  if 
she  likes.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
her.  So  will  Lord  St.  Austell,'  she  added,  with 
a  little  titter,  of  which  the  significance  escaped 
her  hearer. 

'  You  are  extremely  kind,'  said  Adrian 
again. 

'  And  you  are  more  than  extremely  foolish,' 
retorted  Lady  St.  Austell,  who  was  not  fond  of 
being  thwarted  '  Why  do  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  so  cruelly  henpecked  ? ' 
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'  It  isn't  exactly  that/  Adrian  said. 

'  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  exactly  that,  and 
you  won't  find  it  a  bit  the  less  inconvenient  for 
being  called  by  another  name.  Eeally,  I  have 
no  patience  with  women  hke  Mrs.  Vidal!  I 
don't  say  it  to  annoy  you,  you  know  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  be 
polite  to  her,  and  have  had  nothing  but  rude- 
ness in  return.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  she 
is  perfectly  welcome  to  be  rude  ;  only  I  do  most 
sincerely  pity  you.  Without  vanity,  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  I  am  rather  more  good-natured 
than  most  people  ;  and  if  she  goes  on  like 
this  she  will  very  soon  deprive  you  of  all 
your  friends.  I  should  like  to  have  her 
here  for  five  minutes  to  tell  her  what  I  think 
of  her.' 

Adrian  opened  his  mouth ;  but  whether  he 
was  going  to  undertake  his  wife's  defence  or 
to  apologise  for  her  ingratitude  will  never  be 
known,  for  he  had  not  yet  got  out  a  word  when 
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the  door  was  thrown  open  and  '  ]\Irs.  and  Miss 
Yidal '  were  announced. 

It  was  certainly  a  piece  of  rather  bad  luck 
that  Clare  should  have  selected  this  afternoon 
of  all  others  for  paying  the  call  which  she  owed 
after  Lady  St.  Austell's  garden  party,  and  it 
was  also  bad  luck  that  Georgina,  who  wanted  to 
see  the  inside  of  the  house,  should  have  per- 
suaded her  to  come  in,  instead  of  leaving  cards 
at  the  door.  The  moment  of  her  entrance  was 
an  awkward  one  for  everybody.  Even  Lady 
St.  Austell  was  a  little  thrown  off  her  balance 
by  this  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  wish  that  she 
had  just  uttered,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  her 
for  speaking  home  truths ;  while  Adrian,  w^ho 
had  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  stood  smiling 
foohshly,  and  looking  a  great  deal  more  con- 
scious of  having  been  caught  than  so  seasoned 
a  man  of  the  world  had  any  business  to  do. 

Clare,  as  a  general  thing,  had  far  less  self- 
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command  than  either  of  the  other  two  ;  but  she 
now  remained  perfectly  composed,  surprising 
her  husband,  and  compelling  the  respect  of  a 
lady  who  respected  but  few  things.  She  stayed 
for  about  ten  minutes,  making  conversation, 
somewhat  stiffly,  but  without  apparent  effort,  and 
exchanging  cold  civilities  with  Lady  St.  Austell, 
who  had  of  course  shaken  off  her  momentary 
embarrassment,  but  who  probably  judged  the 
occasion  inopportune  for  renewing  that  invita- 
tion to  Scotland  which  Adrian  had  already  de- 
clined on  his  wife's  behalf  To  him  Clare  did 
not  address  a  word  until  she  rose  to  go,  when 
she  turned  to  him  and  asked,  '  Are  you  coming 
with  us  ? '  That  question  admitted  of  but  one 
reply  ;  so  Adrian  presently  found  himself 
descending  the  staircase  behind  his  wife  and 
sister,  looking — and  knowing  that  he  looked— 
extremely  like  a  schoolboy  who  has  been 
pounced  upon  by  his  master  when  out  of 
bounds,  and  is  being  led  back  for  punishment. 
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He  was  not  iu  an  observant  frame  of  mind ; 
otherwise  he  might  possibly  have  noticed  a  red 
baize  door,  giving  access  to  the  back  stairs, 
which  was  cautiously  opened  an  inch  or  two  as 
he  passed.  Behind  that  door  might  have  been 
seen  the  exultant  countenance  of  Miss  Susan 
Bowman,  who  was  rubbing  her  hands  softly, 
and  who  laughed  aloud  when  the  three  visitors 
had  disappeared.  This  was  indeed  a  treat ! 
Susan  required  nobody  to  tell  her  that  the 
meeting  between  Mr.  Yidal  and  his  wife  had 
been  unpremeditated  on  both  sides,  and,  having 
noticed  the  expression  of  their  respective  coun- 
tenances as  they  passed  her  post  of  observation, 
she  had  httle  difficulty  in  picturing  to  herself 
the  sort  of  interview  which  would  be  likely  to 
take  place  between  them  on  their  return  home. 

'Oh,  my  dear  friend  and  benefactor,'  she 
murmured,  '  what  an  evening  you  are  goincr  to 
have  !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  had  been 
telling  a  few  httle  innocent  lies  of  late  about 
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the  number  of  times  you  have  been  to  see  her 
ladyship,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  had  to 
confess  the  lot  of  them.  Tears? — bless  you, 
yes  !  you'll  get  plenty  of  them  :  and  you're  not 
partial  to  tears,  you  know.  You'll  have  to 
make  some  promises,  too,  and  then  you'll  break 
them,  and  then  you'll  be  found  out  again  ;  and 
so  it  will  go  on  till  you  wish  you  were  dead. 
That  wife  of  yoiu-s  has  got  a  nice,  soft,  pretty 
face  of  her  own ;  but  there  was  a  look  upon  it 
just  now  which  makes  me  suspect  that  she  can 
scratch  as  well  as  purr — and  she'll  let  you  find 
it  out  to-night,  unless  I'm  very  much  mis 
taken.' 

But  Susan  was  mistaken,  as  it  happened, 
and  although  Mrs.  Yidal  did  indeed  find  it 
necessary  to  request  a  private  interview  with 
her  husband  that  evening,  Lady  St.  Austell's 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  course  of  it, 
and  it  was  she,  not  he,  who  found  it  a  painful 
one. 
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When  Clare  followed  Adrian  into  his  study, 
after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired  to 
bed,  and  began :  '  Adrian,  I  have  something  to 
speak  to  you  about,'  he  groaned  in  spirit,  fear 
ing  the  worst ;  and  nothing  could  have  exceeded 
his  reUef  when  it  turned  out  that  all  she  had  to 
say  was  that  she  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources, 
and  that  the  household  expenditure  could  no 
longer  by  any  possibihty  be  kept  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  some  months  before.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  reahse  what  it  cost  her  to 
make  this  avowal ;  he  was  far  from  imagininor 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  making  it  sooner,  she 
had  deprived  herself  of  every  personal  luxury 
that  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  to  her 
somewhat  disordered  fancy  it  appeared  as 
though  by  admitting  her  failure  to  accomphsh 
her  duty  as  a  housewife,  she  were  in  some  sort 
condoning  the  offences  which  he,  on  his  side, 
had  committed  against  her. 

'  TThy  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?  '  he 
VOL.  ir.  N 
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asked,  unlocking  the  drawer  of  his  writing- 
table  and  taking  out  all  the  loose  cash  that  he 
had  by  him.  '  Of  course,  an  extra  person  being 
in  the  house  must  make  a  difference,  and  one 
can't  dine  one's  friends  for  nothing.  We'll  have 
a  supplementary  vote  now  and  increase  the 
estimates  for  the  future.  What  shall  we  put  it 
at  ?  Half  as  much  again  ?  All  right ;  and  if 
that  isn't  enough,  you  must  let  me  know.  I 
can  always  make  up  a  deficit  by  a  httle  extra 
work.' 

This  was  certainly  a  hberal  way  of  doing 
things,  for  Adrian's  coffers  were  by  no  means 
overflowing,  and  he  thought  that  his  wife 
woukl  at  least  reward  him  with  a  few  words  of 
thanks.  But  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
only  gathered  up  the  money,  remarking,  '  I  am 
sorry  to  have  been  such  a  bad  manager,'  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 

Adrian  let  her  go.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  made  an  almost  imperceptible  halt  upon  the 
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threshold,  as  if  she  thought  he  might  be  going 
to  call  her  back,  and,  indeed,  he  was  more  than 
half  inclined  to  do  so.  But  he  resisted  the 
weakness.  What  would  be  the  good,  he  thought, 
of  entering  upon  explanations  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  held  satisfactory,  and  listening  to 
reproaches  of  which  he  could  not  admit  the 
justice  ?  Time  and  change  of  scene  would  do 
their  work,  he  hoped  ;  and  it  was  better  to 
trust  to  such  old-established  remedies  than  to 
the  doubtful  one  of  a  scene,  followed  by  a 
possible  treaty  of  peace. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

A     CRUEL     CALUMNY. 

Heriot  was  a  poor  sleeper  at  the  best  of  times; 
and  when  anything  occurred  to  disturb  or 
perplex  him  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
his  chances  of  rest  before  daybreak  were  small 
indeed.  The  brief  conversation  which  he  had 
held  with  Adrian  upon  the  subject  of  the  latter 's 
domestic  troubles  had  worried  him  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  had  chosen  to  show  ;  and  when 
he  had  read  a  book  in  bed  until  his  head 
ached,  without  inducing  the  faintest  sensation 
of  drowsiness,  he  blew  out  his  candle,  and 
resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  he  was  going 
to  have  a  night  of  it.  This  being  by  no  means 
his  first  experience  of  the  kind,  he   did  not 
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count  up  to  ten  thousand,  or  try  to  see  an 
endless  flock  of  sheep  leaping  over  a  stile,  or 
adopt  any  other  of  the  futile  remedies  by 
means  of  which  some  people,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, are  wont  to  goad  themselves  to  the 
verge  of  insanity,  but  lay  patiently  on  the  flat 
of  his  back,  like  a  sensible  man,  and  reflected. 

And  this,  among  other  things,  was  what  he 
said  to  himself :  '  It's  rather  a  hard  case  when 
a  man  can  do  nothing  for  his  two  best  friends, 
except  hold  his  tongue.  Here  are  these  silly 
people  drifting  apart,  thinking  evil  of  one 
another,  and  doing  all  they  know  to  build  up  a 
wall  between  themselves  which  may  gradu- 
ally reach  such  a  height  that  they  will  never 
see  each  other  again — and  all  about  nothing  ! 
Half  a  dozen  words  would  set  the  whole  stupid 
misunderstanding  straight ;  only  it  isn't  by  me 
that  they  can  be  spoken.  I  was  right  to  shut 
Adrian  up ;  he  has  a  strong  case,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  to  argue  it  with  him.   As  for  Clare, 
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she  has  next  to  no  case  at  all ;  so  that  argu- 
ment with  her  would  be  even  more  hopeless. 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them 
would  be  to  have  a  downright  quarrel ;  but 
I'm  afraid  it  won't  come  to  that,  and  if  I  inter- 
fere they  will  both  quarrel  with  me,  as  sure  as 
this  is  a  world  of  fools.  Evidently,  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  on  the  brink  and 
watch  them  sinking  or  swimming,  as  the  case 
may  be.' 

But  such  a  philosophical  course  of  action 
was  hardly  within  the  compass  of  one  whose 
heart  was  softer  than  his  head,  and  Heriot  felt 
that  there  was  a  hope — a  rather  forlorn  one,  it 
was  true,  still  a  hope — that  he  might  to  some 
extent  benefit,  by  means  of  speech,  those  whom 
he  desired  to  serve.  No  one  knew  better  than 
he  did  that  the  real  source  of  their  trouble  lay 
in  total  dissimilarity  of  character,  and  that  if  it 
had  not  appeared  in  this  direction,  it  would  as- 
suredly have  done  so,  sooner  or  later,  in  that ; 
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but  just  as  there  are  certain  latent  maladies 
which  can  only  be  arrested  when  they  manifest 
themselves  in  a  specific  form,  so  it  seemed 
possible  that  something  might  be  done  for  this 
estranged  couple  by  removing  what  was  at  all 
events  the  ostensible  cause  of  their  disasrree- 
ment.  Of  course,  it  was  not  certain  that  such 
a  removal  could  be  effected ;  but  Lady  St. 
Austell,  like  many  other  selfish  people,  was 
extremely  good-natured,  and  if  it  were  repre- 
sented to  her  that  she  was  bringing  a  vast 
amount  of  unhappiness  upon  others,  with  very 
little  prospect  of  counterbalancing  advantage  to 
herself,  she  would  be  quite  as  likely  as  not  to 
give  Adrian  liis  eonge^  and  appoint  some  more 
suitable  young  man  to  take  his  place. 

So  Heriot  thought  he  would  make  the 
attempt.  An  attack  of  illness,  which  was  the 
penalty  that  he  invariably  paid  for  fidgeting 
himself  overmuch  about  any  matter,  prevented 
him  from  giving  effect  to  his  resolution    for 
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some  days ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  go 
out  again,  he  betook  himself  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  arrived  there,  as  it  chanced,  just 
after  Adrian  and  Clare  had  escaped  from  the 
comfortless  visit  of  ceremony  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  Lady  St.  Austell's  carriage  was 
at  the  door  ;  but,  after  Heriot  had  been  kept 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  he  was  told  that  she 
would  receive  him,  and  she  interrupted  his 
apologies  by  declaring  that  she  would  much 
rather  talk  to  him  than  go  out  for  a  drive. 

'  I  am  only  thankful  that  you  didn't  come 
in  five  minutes  ago,'  she  said.  '  If  you  had,  I 
should  certainly  have  burst  out  laughing,  and 
then  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened. 
I  do  wish  people  wouldn't  have  such  foohsh 
wives  ! ' 

'  Whose  husband  have  you  been  quahfying  to 
match  his  wife  in  that  respect  r '  asked  Heriot. 

'  Oh,  nobody's.      If   that  poor  Mrs.  Vidal 
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only  knew  what  a  perfectly  harmless,  and 
indeed  improving  thing  platonic  affection  is,  I 
am  sure  she  would  be  a  far  happier  woman.' 

'  ISTot  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  we  must  have 
patience  with  the  didness  of  humanity  and  for- 
give those  w^ho  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  our 
standard.  So  it  is  Mrs.  Vidal  who  has  been 
behaving  foolishly  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  quite  say  that.  No  ;  she  behaved 
wonderfully  well,  considering.  She  was  very 
freezing ;  but  she  was  not  rude.  I  imagine, 
though,  that  she  doesn't  allow  her  husband  even 
to  pay  calls  without  her,  for  I  never  saw  any 
one  look  so  utterly  dumbfoundered  as  he  did 
when  she  was  announced.  Oddly  enough,  we 
had  just  been  talking  about  her,  and  as  I  was 
teUing  him  in  a  friendly  way  how  idiotic  it  was 
of  him  to  let  himself  be  ridden  over  roughshod 
by  her,  in  she  walked,  accompanied  by  that 
grenadier  of  a  woman  who,  I  am  told,  scampers 
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about  the  Cannibal  Islands  without  any  clothes 
on  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.' 

'  Eeally,  I  think  there  must  have  been  a 
trifling  exaggeration  about  that  report,'  said 
Heriot. 

'  Perhaps  so  ;  it  doesn't  much  signify.  She 
was  quite  clothed  to-day,  and  I  presume  she 
was  in  her  right  mind ;  though  why  she  should 
have  planted  herself  before  me,  with  her  hands 
on  her  knees,  and  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were 
some  new  kind  of  savage,  I  don't  know.' 

'  Open-mouthed  admiration,'  said  Heriot. 
'  It  couldn't  have  been  anything  else,  you 
know.' 

'  Well,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  rather  em- 
barrassing. And  I  think  these  good  people 
might  understand  that  I  am  not  so  desperately 
eager  to  cultivate  them,  after  all.  Mr.  Vidal 
is  all  very  well,  and  I  am  always  delighted  to 
see  him  ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  was 
quite  right  in  trying  to  take  up  his  wife.     I 
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only  did  it  out  of  pure  benevolence,  and  I 
certainly  never  expected  her  to  put  on  airs  witli 
me.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  impertinent.  Don't 
you  think  so  yourself?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  shouldn't  submit  to  it  for  a  single 
moment,'  answered  Heriot ;  '  I  can't  think  why 
you  do.  These  Yidals  evidently  don't  know 
their  proper  place,  and  ought  to  be  put  back 
into  it  without  delay.  The  next  time  he  comes, 
you  had  better  give  him  to  understand  as  much, 
and  then  he  won't  come  any  more.' 

Lady  St.  Austell  snifFed  meditatively  at 
her  gold-mounted  bottle  of  smelhng-salts. 

'  H-m-m  !  But  you  see,  I  should  miss  him, 
poor  fellow  !     He  really  is  very  nice.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  !  Has  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  touching  your  heart,  in  spite  of  the 
inferiority  of  rank  to  which  you  are  so  alive  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  that  was  you  ;  /  never  said  anything 
about  their  inferiority.  No ;  I  don't  know 
that  he  has  exactly  touched  my  heart,  as  you 
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call  it,  yet ;  but  I  fancy  that  if  we  saw  more  of 
each  other  we  might  perhaps  arrive  at — ^an 
understanding.  But  it  is  never  any  use  to  talk 
about  things  of  this  kind  with  you,  because 
you  have  no  more  feeling  than  a  stock  or  a 
stone.' 

'  You  will  allow  that  I  am  capable  of 
friendship,  however,'  Heriot  began. 

But  he  was  prevented  from  explaining  what 
bearing  this  alleged  capacity  of  his  had  upon 
the  matter  under  discussion  by  the  entrance  of 
no  less  a  person  than  Lord  St.  Austell  himself. 
That  Lord  St.  Austell  should  enter  his  wife's 
drawing-room  before  dinner  was  quite  an  event. 
He  very  seldom  acted  in  that  way  without 
some  special  reason,  and  the  moment  that  Lady 
St.  Austell,  who  stood  considerably  in  awe  of 
him,  saw  the  grin  upon  his  features,  she  felt 
sure  that  he  had  come  to  torment  her — as 
indeed  he  had. 

'I    trust    I   am   not   indiscreet,'   said   he, 
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peering  into  the  semi-darkness  which  had 
now  fallen  upon  the  room.  '  Oh,  it's  only  Mr. 
Heriot ;  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  be  some- 
body else.  Mr.  Heriot  don't  count,  does  he  ? 
He  is  something  like  me,  out  of  the  running. 
Ah,  well !  we  shall  all  three  be  laid  on  the 
shelf  soon — very  soon.' 

'  You  don't  generally  behave  as  if  you  con- 
sidered yourself  shelved,'  retorted  Lady  St. 
Austell,  out  of  whom  innuendoes  of  this  descrip- 
tion never  failed  to  get  a  rise.  'It  is  a  pity 
you  didn't  come  in  a  little  earlier.  You  would 
have  seen  that  pretty  Mrs.  Yidal  whom  you 
admire  so  much.' 

'  Then  I'm  very  sorry  I  didn't  come  in  a 
little  earher,'  responded  his  lordship.  '  I  admire 
Mrs.  Yidal  immensely — almost  as  much  as  you 
admire  her  husband.  But  tlien  I  am  so  careful ;  I 
keep  my  admiration  within  bounds  ;  I  wouldn't 
compromise  a  lady  for  the  world.  \Yhereas  you, 
I  am  afi^aid,  really  did  rather  compromise  a 
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lady — yourself,  I  mean — at  Eichmond  the  other 
day.  Did  I  tell  you  what  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Tugendheim  said  about  you?  She 
asked  me  whether  what  she  had  heard  was 
true,  and  that  you  were  very  emancipirt.  I 
wonder  what  she  could  have  meant !  Perhaps 
Mr.  Heriot,  who  has  been  so  much  abroad,  can 
enhghten  us.  I  answered  her  Serene  Highness 
that  I  really  didn't  know,  but  that  I  thought,  if 
you  had  ever  been  afflicted  in  that  way,  you 
must  have  outgrown  it.  At  what  age  does  a 
woman  generally  cease  to  be  emancipirt,  Mr. 
Heriot?' 

Heriot,  who  did  not  hke  Lord  St.  Austell, 
took  no  notice  of  the  question  ;  but  Lady  St. 
Austell,  as  her  husband  was  very  well  aware, 
had  a  great  dread  of  being  looked  upon 
coldly  by  high  personages,  and  showed  signs 
of  uneasiness.  '  Some  wretch  must  have  been 
saying  horrid  things  about  me  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
'  1  can't  think  what  you  mean  by  my  having 
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compromised  myself  that  day.  I  was  particu- 
larly careful  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind/ 

'  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  were,'  agreed 
her  tormentor.  'Didn't  you  break  down  a 
little  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  though  ?  It 
struck  me  that  you  became  rather  conspicu- 
ously invisible,  and  that  your  friend  the  author 
followed  suit — all  except  his  boots  ;  I  saw  his 
boots.' 

'  But  that  was  after  the  Grand  Duchess  had 
left.' 

'So  it  was ;  and  of  course  that  made  a 
difference.  Still,  the  wretches  who  tell  tales 
remained.  You  can't  escape  the  eyes  of  these 
malevolent  gossips,  even  when  you  are  out  of 
sight ;  and  the  mischief  of  it  is  that  they  laugh 
at  you.  One  doesn't  mind  being  accused  of 
wickedness,  and  one  can  stand  being  called 
emancipirt — especially  if  one  doesn't  know  what 
it  means.  But  to  be  sniggered  at  by  Tom, 
Dick,   and   Harry   is   not   pleasant.     I   really 
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almost  think  I  should  throw  the  author  over,  if 
I  were  you.' 

That  ironical  tone  always  alarmed  Lady 
St.  Austell.  '  Do  you  wish  me  to  drop  Mr. 
Vidal  ? '  she  asked  quite  humbly. 

'  I  ?  Oh,  dear  no !  Pray  don't  mind  me. 
Nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  see  you 
amused  and  making  the  most  of  your  time  ; 
and,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  we  can  none  of 
us  hope  to  remain  young  much  longer.  All  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  you.  in  your  own 
interest,  is  that  you  should  not  take  up  with  news- 
paper men.  They're  not  to  be  trusted.  Now, 
here,'  continued  Lord  St.  Austell,  producing  with 
evident  relish  the  new  number  of  the  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  ' — '  here  is  a  paper  for  which  I  believe 
your  friend  Mr.  Vidal  is  partly  responsible,  and 
just  see  what  he  has  the  impudence  to  say 
about  you.' 

Lady  St.  Austell  took  the  paper  and  read 
the  following  paragraph,  which  formed  one  of  a 
series  of  items  headed  '  Social  Scraps ' : 
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'  The  evergreen  wife  of  a  well-known  and 
highly-respected  sporting  peer  was  made  the 
subject  of  some  rather  severe  strictures  by  one 
of  the  Eoyal  guests  whom  she  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  not  long  since.  "  On  devrait 
savoir  vieillir^''  and  other  audible  remarks  to 
the  hke  effect,  cannot  have  been  very  agreeable 
hearing  for  a  lady  who  is  popularly  credited 
with  having  solved  the  problem  of  making  the 
clock  stand  still/ 

'  It  isn't  meant  for  me,'  gasped  poor  Lady 
St.  Austell ;  '  it's  meant  for  Lady  Glastonbiuy.' 

But  her  lord  shook  his  head  and  grinned 
more  than  ever.  He  had  come  in  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  his  wife  this  cruel 
paragraph,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  her  was  all 
that  he  had  hoped  it  would  be.  *  I  fear,'  said 
he,  '  that  there  can't  be  any  doubt  as  to  who  is 
meant.  Lady  Glastonbury,  you  know,  is  a 
widow,  and  the  reference  to  myself  is  unmis- 
takable.    "A  well-known   sporting  peer" — I 

VOL.    II.  o 
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am  certainly  that;  and  I  believe  I  may  add 
that  I  am  also  highly  respected.  You,  appar- 
ently, are  not.  You're  only  "  evergreen,"  and 
some  uncertainty  seems  to  be  felt  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  even  that  epithet „  Too  bad, 
upon  my  word,  the  way  newspapers  are  con- 
ducted nowadays !  I  should  have  thought  Mr. 
Pilkington  would  have  been  above  publishing 
such  scurrihty ;  but  nothing  is  sacred  to  a 
newspaper  man.  You  have  warmed  a  Vidal 
in  your  bosom  (figuratively  speaking),  and  he 
has  rewarded  you  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
those  reptiles.  Well,  I  must  be  going  now. 
Don't  let  this  distress  you.  II  n'y  a  que  la  verite 
qui  blesse,  you  know,  and  of  course  these  insinu- 
ations are  palpably  false.' 

And  with  that  parting  shot  Lord  St.  Austell 
decamped  gleefully. 
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CHAPTEE  XXn. 

PLAIX   LANGUAGE. 

BLeriot  with  difficulty  resisted  a  desperate  in- 
clination to  burst  out  laughing.  He  did  not 
feel  very  merry ;  but  the  spectacle  of  a  woman 
cast  down  into  the  depths  of  dejection  because 
somebody  had  asserted  that  somebody  else  had 
asserted  the  unquestionable  fact  that  she  was 
no  longer  young  had  in  it  that  mixture  of  the 
pathetic  and  the  ludicrous  which  is  more  apt 
to  excite  laughter  than  the  broadest  farce. 
Probably  nothing  on  earth  could  have  moved 
Lady  St.  Austell  more  profoundly  than  the 
pubhcation  of  that  horrid  little  anecdote.  If 
he  were  to  appeal  to  the  better  part  of  her 
nature — and  it  had  a  better  part,  though  so 
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entangled  with  tlie  worse  one  as  to  be  hardly- 
separable  from  it — if  he  were  to  tell  her  that, 
by  toying  with  an  idle  fancy,  she  might  quite 
possibly  bring  misery  upon  others  in  comparison 
with  which  her  own  present  vexation  was  the 
merest  childishness,  she  simply  wouldn't  under- 
stand him.  She  would  see  neither  the  comic 
nor  the  tragic  side  of  the  business.  In  her 
defective  mental  vision  the  great  things  of  life 
were  small,  and  the  small  great.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  her  as  impossible  that  a  woman 
should  break  her  heart  over  the  unfaithfulness 
of  a  husband  or  lover  as  it  would  to  Clare 
Vidal  that  a  woman  should  feel  all  light  to 
have  gone  out  of  the  world  because  people 
had  discovered  that  her  charms  were  on  the 
wane.  Lovers  are  replaced,  and  husbands  are 
forgotten.  Lady  St.  Austell  might  have  said  ; 
but  who  can  give  us  back  our  lost  youth  ? 

Heriot  thought  of  all  this  while  he  listened 
to  Lady  St.  Austell's  eager  and  agonised  ques- 
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tioas.  Did  he  believe  tliat  Mr.  Yidal  had 
really  had  anything  to  do  with  the  insertion 
of  that  monstrous  paragraph  in  the  'Anglo- 
Saxon  '  ?  Did  he  believe  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  had  really  made  the  speech  reported 
by  Lord  St.  Austell  ?  Could  it  have  been  the 
Grand  Duchess  who  had  said  '  Ufaut  savoir 
vieillir  '  ?  or  could  it — dreadful  thought ! — have 
been  an  even  more  distinguished  personage  ? 

Heriot  answered  her  and  pacified  her  to 
the  best  of  his  abihty.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
Adrian  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  para- 
graph complained  of,  nor  indeed  with  any 
words  printed  in  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  save  such  as 
surmounted  his  own  signature.  '  As  to  what 
he  Princes  and  Princesses  may  have  said,  you 
ought  to  be  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  very  good-natured, 
however,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
make  "  audible  remarks  "  about  any  one  who 
was  entertaining  them.     If  you  want  to  know 
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what  I  think,  I  suspect  that  the  Grand  Duchess's 
speech  was  an  invention  of  Lord  St.  Austell's. 
Whether  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  news- 
paper story,  I  can't  say.' 

'  He  could  not  be  such  a  malignant  wretch ! ' 
cried  the  injured  lady.  But,  upon  further 
reflection,  she  admitted  that  he  was  malignant 
enough  for  anything,  and  seemed  to  derive  a 
good  deal  of  comfort  from  that  conviction. 
That  such  horrors  should  have  appeared  in 
print  was  very  sad,  very  painful ;  but  it  was 
something  to  be  able  to  believe  that  Eoyal  and 
Serene  Highnesses  had  been  as  much  calum- 
niated in  the  matter  as  herself.  '  I  think,'  said 
she  musingly,  'that  I  will  write  a  note  to 
Mr.  Pilkington,  and  tell  him  that  he  will  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  this  reckless 
insolence.  He  knows  that  I  can  make  things 
very  uncomfortable  for  him  if  he  offends  me.' 

And  it  may  be  stated  here  that  Lady  St. 
Austell  actually  did  this,  and  that  in  the  next 
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number  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing disclaimer  : — '  We  regret  to  find  that 
a  foolish  (and,  as  we  are  assured,  absolutely 
baseless)  report  of  certain  remarks  said  to  have 
been  made  by  a  Eoyal  personage  at  the  house 
of  a  lady  of  distinction  has  caused  serious 
annoyance  in  more  quarters  than  one.  It 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  items 
printed  under  the  heading  of"  Social  Scraps"  are 
what  they  purport  to  be,  merely  gossip ;  that 
is,  current  rumours,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  Personally,  we  dislike  and  deprecate  the 
publication  of  such  trivialities,  which  the  public 
taste,  or  want  of  taste,  appears,  nevertheless, 
to  demand. — Ed.  "  Anglo-Saxon."  ' 

But  the  above  extraordinary  editorial  utter- 
ance did  not,  of  course,  see  the  light  until 
nearly  four  weeks  after  the  day  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  and  Lady  St.  Austell 
was,  for  the  moment,  less  anxious  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  than  to  convince  herself 
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and  her  hearer  that  her  husband,  and  he  alone, 
was  to  blame  for  this  anguish. 

'  This,'  she  said,  '  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
what  his  conduct  has  always  been.  No  sooner 
do  I  become  attached  to  any  one  than  he  makes 
himself  so  disagreeable  that  I  am  obliged  to 
break  with  that  person.  It  was  very  much  in 
this  way  that  he  began  to  go  on  about  poor 
Johnny  Spencer  ;  and  I  do  think  it  is  rather 
needlessly  cruel  of  him,  considering  that  I 
never  dream  of  making  a  fuss  about  his  flirta- 
tions, which,  as  you  know,  are  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  mine.' 

'  It's  abominable,'  answered  Heriot ;  '  but 
it  can't  be  helped.  So,  then,  you  wiU  have  to 
drop  Yidal  after  all,  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I  would  drop  anybody  or  anything  rather 
than  be  so  persecuted ;  but  perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  driven  to  it.  I  hope  I  may  not ;  for  I  feel 
sure  that  the  poor  young  man  finds  some  con- 
solation in  my  society,  and,  as  I  was  saying 
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before  this  sickening  interruption  took  place, 
he  really  is  very  nice.' 

'  I  think  you  had  much  better  drop  him/ 
said  Heriot. 

'  But  why  ?  You  are  a  friend  of  his,  and 
you  always  say  that  you  are  a  friend  of  mine 
too  ;  why  should  you  grudge  us  any  few  stray 
hours  of  happiness  that  we  can  manage  to 
secure  in  this  disappointing  world  ? ' 

'  Well,'  answered  Heriot,  '  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Firstly,  because  these  stray  hours  would 
give  no  happiness  worth  speaking  of  to  you, 
and  probably  none  whatever  to  him.  Secondly, 
because  they  would  certainly  cause  unhappiness 
to  Mrs.  Yidal,  who  is  also  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
who  has  some  slight  claim  to  be  considered. 
I  don't  say  that  it  isn't  very  foolish  of  her  to 
be  jealous  of  you :  in  my  opinion  it  is.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  she  is  inclined  to  be  so ; 
and  therefore  I  want  you  to  make  a  httle 
sacrifice  for  once,  and  spare  her  annoyance.' 
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'  Slie  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  be  so 
selfisli,'  returned  Lady  St.  Austell  pouting. 

Heriot  was  too  displeased  to  be  amused. 
'  Selfish  ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  and  pray,  what  are 
you  ?     Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  I  wonder,  that 
there  is  anything  shameful  or  contemptible  in 
the  kind  of  life  that  you  lead  ?      To  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Vidal,  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
would  seem  almost  inconceivably  so.     To  get 
through  the  time  somehow,  to  flirt  as  long  as 
flirting  remains  possible,  to  use  a  coronet  on 
your   note-paper,  to  be  gaped  at  by  inferior 
mortals   and   to   tremble   at   the  frown   of  a 
German   Grand   Duchess — what   noble   ambi- 
tions ! — what  an  ideal  existence !     I  don't  know 
whether   you    believe    in    Christianity;    most 
likely  you  think  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  but 
I  suspect  that,  if  you  were  driven  into  a  corner, 
you  would  hardly  have   the   courage  to  call 
yourself  an   infidel.     Your    cynicism    is   only 
skin-deep,  like  your  loves,  or  platonic  afiections, 
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or  whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  call  them. 
You  have  never  looked  things  dehberately  in  the 
face,  as  Lord  St.  Austell  has,  and  said  to  yoiu*- 
self  that  you  will  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
you  die.  If  you  were  told  that  you  would 
literally  have  to  die  to-morrow,  you  would  be 
frightened  out  of  your  wits — you  know  you 
would.  You  would  send  off  post-haste  for  the 
parson,  and  see  whether  something  couldn't  be 
done  with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  Well,  now 
let  me  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  do  a  good 
action  or  two  wliile  you  can,  so  as  to  have 
something  in  hand  when  that  day  comes.  And 
while  I  am  being  so  candid,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  one  more  question.  Have  you  any  lurking 
idea  that  you  can  get  Adrian  Vidal  to  fall  in 
love  with  you  ?  If  you  have,  disabuse  your 
mind  of  it.  He  is  in  love  with  his  wife  ;  and 
if  he  were  not,  he  would  be  no  more  hkely  to 
become  enamoured  of  you  than  I  am.  Try  to 
beheve  that,  for   it   is  the  truth  ;    and   then. 
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perhaps,  you  may  find  it  a  little  more  easy  to 
set  Mrs.  Vidal  an  example  of  unselfishness.' 

This  diatribe,  which  was  not  at  all  in 
Heriot's  usual  style,  so  astonished  Lady  St. 
Austell  that  at  first  she  suspected  him  of  having 
suddenly  gone  out  of  his  mind.  Then  she 
thought  she  would  quarrel  with  him ;  but  her 
indomitable  good  nature  got  the  better  of  this 
impulse,  and  she  ended  by  laughing  a  little 
nervously. 

'  After  that,'  said  she,  '  I  think  I  had  better 
retire  to  my  bedroom  and  reflect  upon  my  sins. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  send  you  away  ; 
but  it  is  getting  rather  late,  and  I  am  dining 
out  to-night.' 

Heriot  had  no  objection  to  being  sent  away. 
He  did  not  want  to  weaken  the  efiect  of  his 
outburst  by  further  speech ;  and,  as  he  with- 
drew, he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  least 
made  some  impression  upon  her  ladyship. 
Had  he  spoken  with  less  heat,  he  might  have 
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chosen  his  words  more  carefully,  and  thus 
avoided  producing  an  impression  which  was 
hardly  calculated  to  further  the  end  that  he 
had  in  view.  A  few  hours  later,  only  two 
assertions  out  of  his  harangue  remained  in  Lady 
St.  Austell's  memory — namely,  that  in  Mrs. 
Vidal's  eyes  she  was  shameful  and  contemptible, 
and  that  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  make  Mr. 
Vidal  fall  in  love  with  her.  That  being  so,  it 
was  scarcely  surprising  that  the  dislike  which 
she  already  felt  for  Mrs.  Vidal  should  have 
been  intensified,  or  that  she  should  have  deter- 
mined to  show  that  Mr.  Vidal  could  be  made 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  quite  as  easily  as  other 
people  had  been. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

PODDLY  JOKE. 

It  is  a  long  lane  tliat  has  no  turning.  The 
first  of  August  came  at  last,  as  all  days  come 
— some  slowly,  some  quickly,  some  bringing 
good  things  and  some  evil — according  to  the 
beneficent  law  of  compensation  which  makes 
the  world  go  round.  Thus,  what  caused  joy  to 
Clare  Yidal  was  matter  for  regret  to  others,  and 
a  sorrowful  man  was  Mr.  De  Wynt  when  the 
day  approached  on  which  the  house  in  Alex- 
andra Gardens  was  to  be  closed  to  him  for  some 
months  to  come.  He  dined  with  his  friends 
on  the  last  evening,  and  played  a  succession  of 
such  mournful  little  dirges  after  dinner  that 
Clare's  heart  was  moved  with  pity,   and  she 
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crossed  over  to  the  piano  to  try  and  comfort 
him. 

'  So  it's  all  over,  Mrs.  Vidal,'  he  said. 

'  Oh  no,  it  isn't,'  answered  Clare  ;  '  we  are 
only  going  away  for  a  short  holiday,  all  of  us. 
I  suppose  you  are  going  too.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  shall  have  to  go  and  stay  with  an 
uncle  of  mine,  who  says  he  means  to  leave  me 
all  his  property,  and  who  takes  his  equivalent 
out  of  me  beforehand  by  making  me  trudge 
over  acres  of  arable  land  with  him  every  day. 
I  don't  call  that  much  of  a  hohday,  you  know. 
And  I  shall  be  back  in  London  again  long 
before  you  are.' 

'  We  shall  be  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,'  said  Clare.  '  And  perhaps,'  she  added, 
'  we  may  induce  Georgina  to  come  and  stay 
with  us  again  then.' 

'Yes,  if  she  hasn't  started  for  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  or  Afric's  coral  strand  by  that 
time,'  observed  De  Wynt  ruefully. 
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'You  must  prevent  her  from  doing  that,' 
said  Clare. 

'  Oh,  I  can't,  you  know.  What  little  influ- 
ence I  have  with  Miss  Vidal  is  due  simply  to 
my  careful  self-effacement.  If  I  were  to  assert 
myself,  she  would  knock  me  down  and  jump 
upon  me  at  once,  so  to  speak.' 

'  If  you  allow  yourself  to  be  jumped  upon, 
jumped  upon  you  will  be,'  observed  Clare. 
'  You  ought  not  to  allow  it.  Shall  I  let  you 
into  a  secret  ?  If  you  want  to  increase  your 
influence  with  Georgina,  you  had  better  treat 
her  with  a  little  less  deference.  Don't  you 
know  that  men  are  born  to  command  and 
women  to  obey  ?  ' 

The  little  man  put  his  head  on  one  side  and 
considered  this.  '  Well,'  he  said  at  length,  '  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  right.  But, 
seriously,  Miss  Yidal  is  so  much  my  superior 
that  I  can't  quite  imagine  myself  ordering  her 
about.' 
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'  Mr.  De  Wynt,'  said  Georgina,  coming  up 
at  this  moment,  'you  are  to  be  at  the  Great 
Western  terminus  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  please,  to  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yidal ;  and  after  that,  you  can  drive  with 
me  to  the  Brighton  station  and  take  my  ticket 
for  me.' 

This,  at  all  events,  was  an  order  to  which 
no  objection  could  be  made,  and  it  struck 
Clare  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  Georgina,  who  was 
so  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  should 
tliink  it  necessary  to  secure  an  escort  from 
Paddington  to  Victoria. 

But  in  truth  her  thoughts  were,  at  this 
time,  not  quite  so  much  at  the  service  of  her 
neighbours  as  usual,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
as  soon  as  she  found  herself  seated  in  the  rail- 
way carriage,  opposite  Adrian,  and  speeding 
westward  as  fast  as  an  express  train  could  carry 
her,  she  straightway  forgot  those  whom  she 
was   leaving.     Indeed,    she  asked  for  nothing 
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better  than  to  forget.  To  forget  London,  and 
the  butcher,  and  the  baker,  and  the  terrible 
cook — yes  ;  and  to  forget  other  troubles  than 
these,  if  only  that  were  feasible.  Her  heart 
grew  hghter  with  every  league  that  was  placed 
between  her  and  the  hated  metropolis.  The 
panacea  which  had  suggested  itself  to  Adrian 
suggested  itself  also  to  her,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  when  once  they  were  at  Cardrew 
again,  all  would  be  well.  Almost  before  she 
had  realised  that  they  were  really  off  at  last, 
they  had  left  Swindon  behind  them  and  were 
tearing  away  again  towards  Bath  and  Bristol. 
Then,  as  the  day  wore  on,  came  Exeter  ;  then, 
after  some  slackening  of  speed,  Plymouth, 
where  speed  ceased  altogether,  and  the  famihar 
jog-trot  of  the  dear  old  Cornwall  railway 
began. 

Meanwhile,  Adrian,  who  had  been  reading 
the  papers  a  httle  and  sleeping  a  good  deal,  had 
been  furtively  watchiog  his  wife's  face  in  the 
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intervals  of  slumber,  and  had  in  some  measure 
read  her  thoughts.  He,  too,  longed  to  forgive 
and  forget ;  he,  too,  was  not  sorry  to  have 
bidden  farewell  to  London  for  a  season,  and 
cherished  hopes  of  happier  days  to  come.  So 
that  here  were  two  people  eager  to  kiss  and 
be  friends,  and  the  only  question  was  which  of 
them  should  speak  the  first  word. 

That  neither  of  them  did  speak  it  was 
owing  to  the  melancholy  circumstance  that 
neither  of  them  felt  disposed  towards  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Each  firmly  believed  the 
other  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and,  though  ready 
to  forgive,  could  not  conscientiously  ask  to  be 
forgiven.  And  as  there  was  no  open  quarrel 
between  them,  there  could  be  no  sudden  peace- 
making ;  nor,  as  it  turned  out,  any  gradual  one 
either. 

The  first  few  days  at  Cardrew  were  entirely 
delightful  ones  for  Clare.  The  clamorous 
welcome   of    the   boys,   her    mother's  excited 
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garrulity,  Mr.  Irvine's  placid  contentment,  and 
all  the  old  home  sights  and  sounds  from  which 
she  had  been  separated  for  so  long,  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her  soul  for  that  length  of 
time.  But  then  she  began  to  feel  the  difference 
that  a  year  had  made  in  her  life.  There  were 
no  more  long  walks  with  Adrian  now — neither 
he  nor  she  would  have  dreamt  of  proposing 
such  a  thing  ;  instead  of  devising  stratagems  to 
escape  the  company  of  her  brothers,  she  found 
herself  striviug  to  accomplish  just  the  contrary 
result ;  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  hours  which  was  quite  new  to  her,  and 
gradually  her  spirits  sank  to  almost  as  low  a 
level  as  they  had  reached  in  London.  Indeed,  a 
sense  of  disappointment,  of  something  being 
wanting,  extended  to  the  whole  party — even  to 
Mrs.  Irvine,  who  said  she  was  afraid  she  must 
be  growing  old. 

'  Not  that  I  haven't  plenty  of  activity  left  in 
me  yet ;  but  I  don't  enjoy  hurrying  about  as  I 
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used,  and  I  suppose  we  must  look  upon  that  as 
a  symptom,  \yhat  will  happen  to  Polruth 
when  I  die  is  more  than  I  can  imagine  !  One 
is  bound  to  believe  that  the  world  will  manage 
to  get  on  somehow  after  one's  death,  just  as  it 
did  before  one  was  born ;  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  for  a  time  everything  will  be  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  There  are  those  wicked 
Pentire  lads,  for  instance,  who  will  persist  in 
going  about  robbing  hen-roosts.  They  would 
have  been  in  a  reformatory  long  ago  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me ;  and  though  you  may  say 
that  that  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
community,  it  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  a  good 
thing  for  their  poor  mother.  And  that  is  only 
one  case  out  of  many.  Without  vanity,  I  do 
think  I  shall  be  missed.' 

Such  sad  forebocings  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  dispel  the  gloom  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
household,  and  the  arrival  of  Heriot  did  not 
greatly  improve  matters.     Mrs.  Irvine  confided 
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to  him  that  she  felt  uneasy  about  her  daughter, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  her 
looking  ill  and  miserable  ;  but  he  only  replied 
that,  though  Clare  did  indeed  seem  to  be  a 
little  out  of  sorts,  it  was  best  to  take  no  notice 
of  these  vague  maladies,  for  which  rest  and 
fresh  air  were  the  best  cures.  To  him  there 
was  nothing  vague  in  the  nature  of  Clare's 
malady  ;  but  it  was  certainly  one  which  notice 
was  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish, 
and  he  accordingly  endeavoured  to  remain 
unconscious  of  it ;  in  which  effort,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  failed  as  signally  as  Clare  and 
Adrian  did  in  their  attempts  to  behave  as 
though  they  were  upon  friendly  terms. 

In  many  ways  doth  tlie  full  heart  reveal 

The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal ; 

But  in  far  more  th'  estranged  heart  lets  know 

The  absence  of  the  love  which  yet  it  fain  would  show. 

Mrs.   Irvine,  who  was   not   a  particularly 
keen    observer,   and    had,   besides,    a    happy 
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faculty  of  ignoring  wliat  slie  did  not  wish  to 
see,  perceived  nothing  more  than  that  her 
daughter  was  not  in  the  best  of  health ;  but 
Heriot,  as  the  young  people  knew,  was  less 
easily  hoodwinked :  hence  the  intercourse  of 
these  three,  which  had  formerly  been  so 
pleasant,  became  a  trifle  strained  and  painful. 
However,  they  kept  up  appearances,  avoided 
perilous  allusions  to  bygone  days,  went  on 
excursions  together,  which  all  of  them  found 
rather  long,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  boat, 
now  commanded  by  Charley,  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  experienced  Bob. 

That  strange  perversity  which  leads  us  all 
to  pride  ourselves  upon  our  proficiency  in  what 
we  are  most  ignorant  of  caused  Charley  to 
fancy  that  he  knew  something  about  sailing, 
even  as  it  had  once  deluded  his  brother  into 
taking  charge  of  a  dog-cart  freighted  with 
valuable  Hves ;  and  his  eagerness  to  push  a 
cruise  somewhat  beyond  the  well-known  hmits 
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of  Polriith  Bay  was  not  to  be  witlistoocl  by- 
persons  who  were  beginning  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  really  didn't  much  care 
whether  they  were  drowned  or  not.  So  one 
day  Charley  got  out  the  Ordnance  map  and 
pointed  out  upon  it  a  diminutive  creek,  which, 
he  said,  could  be  easily  reached  in  two  hours 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
amazing  name  of  Poddly  Joke.  Searchers  after 
the  picturesque  in  North  Cornwall  will  be  aware 
that  the  term  Joke — or  Choke,  as  some  prefer  to 
write  it — is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in 
those  parts,  as  applied  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
(the  derivation  of  Poddly  awaits  an  interpreter) ; 
and  admirers  of  Mr.  Brett's  pictures  will  be 
famihar  with  the  colouring  which  renders  such 
places  remarkable.  Poddly  Joke,  seen  at  low 
water  on  a  fine  day,  has  an  attraction  for  the 
artistic  eye — beyond  that  bestowed  upon  it  by 
white  sands,  dark  blue  sea,  and  a  background 
of  green   hills — in  the   curious   bloom  which 
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overspreads  its  rocks,  and  which,  on  closer 
inspection,  is  discovered  to  be  caused  by  an 
incrustation  of  myriads  of  mussels  ;  and  as  this 
phenomenon  (at  least  so  far  as  Charley  Irvine 
and  the  present  humble  chronicler  are  aware) 
is  peculiar  to  the  Cornish  coast,  it  seemed  only 
right  that  a  stranger  like  Mr.  Yidal  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it. 

Adrian  offered  no  objection  to  Charley's 
proposal ;  but  perhaps  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
would  have  consented  so  readily,  could  they 
have  foreseen  that  at  the  last  moment  Heriot 
would  be  prevented  by  a  slight  attack  of  illness 
from  accompanying  them.  Between  four 
people  conversation  can  always  be  kept  up ; 
but  when  there  are  only  three  in  a  boat,  and 
when  the  attention  of  one  of  them  is  concen- 
trated wholly  upon  navigation,  the  remaining 
two  may  under  certain  circumstances  find  the 
task  of  entertaining  one  another  a  little  difficult. 
Yet  there  are  conditions  which  seem  to  make 
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silence  natural ;  and  as  Clare  and  Adrian  were 
wafted  out  of  Polrutli  harbour  by  a  light  north- 
easterly breeze,  they  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
oppressive  in  the  drowsy  taciturnity  which  fell 
upon  them.  The  weather,  Charley  averred, 
was  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  glass, 
it  was  true,  had  gone  back  a  little  during  the 
night,  and  away  to  the  south-westward  the 
haze  had  a  somewhat  dark  appearance,  as 
though  clouds  might  be  massing  up  behind  it ; 
but  the  change,  if  there  was  going  to  be  one, 
would  certainly  not  come  for  another  two  tides  ; 
and  the  wind,  supposing  that  it  held,  would  serve 
them  almost  as  well  for  returning  as  for  going. 
In  the  meantime  it  was  fortunate  that  all 
three  occupants  of  the  boat  happened  to  be 
good  sailors,  for  there  was  a  long  swell  running, 
which  increased  after  they  had  rounded  Polruth 
Head,  and  which  ended  by  giving  Adrian 
matter  for  reflection.  '  How  are  you  going  to 
land  us,  Charley  ? '  he  asked  after  a  time. 
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'Oh,  we  shall  run  the  boat  up  on  the  beach 
somewhere/  answered  Charley  airily. 

'  But,  my  good  fellow,  you  can't  beach  a 
boat  just  when  and  where  you  please;  and  with 
this  swell,  you  might  easily  run  her  into  a  surf 
that  would  convert  her  into  matchwood  in 
precious  quick  time.  Which  way  does  the 
place  with  the  sweet-sounding  name  face  ?  ' 

'  How  on  earth  should  I  know  ?  I've  only 
been  there  once  in  my  life,  and  it  didn't  occur 
to  me  to  take  its  bearings  at  the  time.  West 
by  south,  or  something  near  that,  I  should 
say.' 

'  And  the  sea  is  at  present  running  from  the 
south-west,  as  perhaps  you  haven't  noticed.  I 
don't  pretend  to  your  nautical  knowledge,  but 
that  looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  the  wind 
meant  backing  before  long.' 

'  Oh,  well,  if  we  can't  land,  we  can't,' 
answered  Charley.  '  I  dare  say  you'll  be  able 
to  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  place  without 
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going  on  shore ;  and  as  for  the  wind  backing, 
that'll  be  all  the  better  for  us.  We  shall  only 
have  to  run  home  before  it.' 

'  Yes — if  we  don't  get  too  much  of  it.  Do 
you  know,  Charley,  I  think  we  might  as  well 
give  this  up  for  to-day.  The  sea  is  rising  every 
minute,  and  there's  a  look  about  the  sky  that  I 
don't  altogether  like.' 

'Why,  what  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen  ? '  asked  the  other  contemptuously. 

'  I  think  it's  going  to  blow,  that's  all,' 

'  And  if  it  does  ?  Little  do  you  know  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  the  "  Midget "  !  I'd 
undertake  to  sail  her  from  Polruth  to  St.  Ives 
in  half  a  gale  of  wind.* 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  undertake  a 
great  many  insane  things  with  a  light  heart ; 
but  it  don't  follow  that  I  wish  my  funeral  to  be 
undertaken  just  yet.  I  vote  for  getting  about 
without  loss  of  time.' 

'  Bosh ! '  growled  Charley,  who  had   that 
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fine  belief  in  himself  which  distinguished  the 
Irvine  brotherhood,  and  who  did  not  much 
care  about  being  dictated  to  by  Londoners. 
'  What  do  you  vote  for,  Clare  ?  ' 

Clare  had  not  paid  much  heed  to  the 
discussion.  She  was  sitting  with  her  back 
towards  the  disputants,  her  elbow  resting  on 
the  gunwale  and  her  cheek  on  her  hand.  She 
started  and  turned  round  on  being  addressed. 
'  Oh,  I  don't  care,'  she  answered.  '  Do  as  you 
think  best.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on,  now 
that  we  have  come  so  far.' 

'  Clare  doesn't  know  anything  about  it,' 
cried  Adrian  impatiently. 

'  Come  to  that,  I'm  not  sure  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  yourself,'  retorted 
Charley. 

For  a  moment  Adrian  was  half  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  boy,  whose  tone  was  disagree- 
ably aggressive  ;  but  he  reflected  that,  after  all, 
the  boat  was  not  his,  and  he  disliked  rows.   So 
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with  something  of  a  laugh  he  said,  '  Take  your 
own  way,  then  ;  only  don't  blame  me  if  three 
corpses  are  laid  out  on  the  shining  sands  to- 
morrow morning.' 

'  I'll  promise  not  to  say  a  word  if  I'm  one  of 
'em,'  answered  Charley,  his  good  humour  re- 
turning with  the  submission  of  his  opponent. 
'  It's  all  right,  my  dear  chap.  I  ought  to  know 
something  about  this  coast,  seeing  that  I  was 
born  and  bred  here,  and  I've  never  drowned 
anybody  yet.' 

'  Never  had  the  chance,  perhaps,'  muttered 
Adrian  ;  but  he  said  no  more,  not  liking  to 
appear  over-timorous,  and  at  this  moment  the 
sun,  which  had  become  gradually  obscured  by 
a  thin  veil  of  mist,  suddenly  burst  forth,  as  if 
to  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  his  appre- 
hensions. 

For  a  considerable  time  nobody  spoke. 
Clarley  was  whisthng  softly,  and  every  now 
and  then  relinquishing  the  tiller  to  raise  his 
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hands  as  tliougli  he  were  holding  a  gun  and 
taking  an  imaginary  shot  at  a  gull  overhead  ; 
Clare,  who  had  brought  a  book  with  her, 
had  opened  it  and  was  pretending  to  read ; 
while  Adrian,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  head  thrown  back,  was  trying  to  hit  upon 
something  terse  and  original  to  say  about  M. 
Zola  and  his  school  in  the  next  number  of  the 
'  Anglo-Saxon.'  He  was  not  very  successiul,  for 
the  slow  motion,  the  silence,  and  the  salt-laden 
atmosphere  were  less  adapted  to  stimulate  the 
brain  than  to  induce  that  pleasant  vacuit}^  of 
mind  which  commonly  precedes  slumber,  and 
his  thoughts  wandered  idly  away  in  all  direc- 
tions until  he  ceased  attempting  to  control 
them.  But  off  Towan  Head  the  breeze  fell 
hght,  and  then  died  away  altogether,  the  sail 
flapping  and  cracking  as  the  little  boat  rolled 
heavily  in  the  ever-increasing  swell. 

'  This  is  very  disagreeable,'  remarked  Clare, 
rousing  herself  and  shutting  up  her  book.  '  Are 
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we  likely  to  be  becalmed  much  longer,  do  you 
think?' 

'I  don't  think  we  are,'  answered  her  husband, 
with  an  upward  glance. 

The  sun  had  vanished  again  by  this  time  ; 
the  sky  had  changed  from  silvery  grey  to  a  dull 
leaden  hue,  and  overhead  detached  streamers 
of  scud  were  saihng  up  from  the  south-west. 
Even  as  Adrian  spoke  a  sudden  puff  of  wind 
caught  them  and  swept  past,  making  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  water,  and  bringing  with  it  a 
few  drops  of  rain. 

'  Just  catch  hold  of  those  brails,  Adrian,  will 
you  ?  '  said  Charley,  '  and  haul  on  them  when  I 
tell  you. — Clare,  you  might  as  well  take  the 
sheet,  if  you  don't  mind.  No,  not  hke  that ! — 
don't  let  it  slip  through  your  fingers ! ' 

But,  indeed,  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  for 
a  lady  to  retain  command  over  the  sheet,  which 
was  tugging  against  her  like  a  live  thing  ;  for 
now  the   wind  had  overtaken   them   in  good 
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earnest,  and  the  '  Midget  'was  tearing  through  the 
water  at  a  speed  which  soon  made  it  necessary 
to  shorten  sail.  The  sea  was  covered  with 
white  caps,  and  what  with  the  spray  and  the 
stinging  fain,  our  three  mariners,  who  had 
omitted  to  provide  themselves  with  macintoshes, 
were  wet  through  in  five  minutes.  Adrian 
glanced  at  Clare,  who  looked  a  little  startled, 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  frightened,  and  then  at 
Charley,  whose  face  expressed  considerable 
uneasiness.  The  latter  nudged  him  presently, 
and,  pointing  to  a  stretch  of  sand  dimly  visible 
through  the  rain  and  mist,  called  out,  '  Poddly 
Joke  !     Do  you  see    ' 

'  I  see  Poddly,  if  that's  its  name,'  growled 
Adrian  ;  '  but  hang  me  if  I  can  see  the  joke ! 
What  the  devil  are  you  going  to  do,  man  .^ '  he 
asked,  seeing  that  Charley  had  reUeved  Clare 
of  the  sheet,  and  was  now  steering  straight  for 
the  shore. 

'  Beach  her,'  rephed  the  other  laconically. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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'  You  can't,  you  lunatic ! ' 

'  Must,'  answered  Charley  in  a  low  voice  ; 
'  it's  our  only  chance.  We  couldn't  live  in  such 
a  sea  as  there'll  be  in  another  hour.  As  it  is,  I 
think  we  shall  just  manage  it,  because  the  surf 
can't  be  really  very  bad  yet ;  but  we  shall  get 
a  ducking,  of  course.  Don't  make  a  row,  there's 
a  good  chap  ;  I  don't  want  to  frighten  Clare. 
You  must  look  after  her.  You  know  what  to 
do,  and  I've  seen  you  swim.' 

Adrian  was  a  good  swimmer,  certainly, 
but  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  that  accom- 
phshment  would  stand  him  in  much  stead  now. 
He  moved  forward  a  little  and  looked  towards 
the  shore,  which  they  were  rapidly  approaching, 
and  where  he  could  make  out  the  figures  of 
three  men,  who  were  waving  their  arms  and 
apparently  shouting  directions.  Neither  their 
voices  nor  their  gesticulations,  however,  were 
intelligible  ;  and  if  they  had  been,  it  would 
probably  have  been  too  late  to  profit  by  them. 
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When  Adrian  heard  the  thunder  of  the  breakers 
and  saw  the  long  stretch  of  white  foam  ahead, 
his  heart  stood  still.  But  there  was  no  use  in 
talking  about  it.  He  hooked  his  arm  firmly 
into  Clare's  and  led  her  to  the  extremity  of  the 
bows. 

'  Listen,  Clare,'  he  said  ;  '  the  moment  you 
feel  the  boat  touch  you  must  jump — don't  fall 
if  you  can  help  it — and  run  for  your  life.  I 
shall  keep  tight  hold  of  you.  Do  you  under- 
stand?' 

She  nodded ;  and  Adrian  noted  with  a  slight 
glow  of  pride  that  she  neither  trembled  nor 
wasted  her  breath  in  needless  words.  If  they 
were  to  be  drowned,  it  would  be  no  fault  of 
hers,  at  all  events. 

They  were  in  the  broken  water  now  ;  the 
bewildering  whiteness  of  the  surf  was  all  around 
them  ;  the  boat  was  lifted  high,  and  Adrian 
stifiened  his  muscles  for  a  spring.  But  by  bad 
steering   they  missed   the   crest  of  the  wave 

Q  2 
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which  should  have  carried  them  on  ;  it  raced 
past  them  ;  the  boat  seemed  to  halt  and 
stagger ;  and  Adrian,  knowing  what  must 
come,  shouted,  'Now,  Clare!'  and  jumped 
over. 

At  the  same  instant  he  Avas  knocked  clean 
off  his  legs,  and  with  a  roar  of  waters  in  his 
ears  and  a  confused  sense  of  being  swept  into 
eternity,  darkness  closed  in  upon  him. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  sitting 
upon  the  sand,  surroimded  by  a  httle  group,  one 
member  of  which  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  he 
tried  to  stand,  and  staggered  dizzily.  '  You'm 
a  bit  mazed  yet,  sir,'  said  this  stalwart  indivi- 
dual. '  Twnir  the  mast  as  knocked  you  silly  ; 
but  'tis  only  a  bit  of  a  bruise,  and  the  young 
lady,  she  ve  got  no  hurt.' 

'  It's  all  right,  Adrian,'  chimed  in  Chturley, 
whose  dripping  figure  now  came  to  the  front. 
*That  last  wave  snapped  the  mast,  and  I 
suppose  it  must  have  caught  you  on  the  back 
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of  the  head  as  it  fell.  Clare  and  I  were  rolled 
up,  none  the  worse,  except  that  we  had  all  the 
breath  knocked  out  of  us.' 

*  What  has  become  of  the  boat  ?  '  asked 
Adrian,  still  a  little  uncertain  as  to  where  he 
was  and  what  had  happened. 

'  Oh,  the  boat  has  gone  to  glory ;  and  I'm 
bound  to  say  that  I  rather  think  we  should 
have  followed  her  if  it  hadn't  been  for  our 
good  friends  here.' 

'  Seemeth  as  us  was  sent  down  providential,' 
remarked  the  first  speaker.  '  If  you'd  ha'  done 
as  we  telled  'ee,  sir,  and  bore  away  under  the 
land  yonder,  we  might  ha'  saved  the  boat ;  but 
'tis  sinful  to  complain  when  no  lives  is  lost.' 

This  was  quite  the  view  taken  by  the  late 
occupants  of  the  '  Midget,'  who  were  soon  able 
to  walk  to  a  neighbouring  farmhouse,  where  a 
change  of  clothing  was  found  for  them.  Clare 
was  a  good  deal  bruised  and  shaken ;  but  she 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  this  in 
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answer  to  Adrian's  inquiries,  and  assured  him 
that  a  wetting  was  no  new  experience  to  her. 
He  attributed  her  gravity  and  her  brief  replies 
to  the  natural  effect  of  the  shock  which  she 
had  received,  not  knowing  what  a  terrible 
moment  she  had  passed  through  when  she  had 
seen  her  husband  stretched,  apparently  lifeless, 
upon  the  shore. 

She  and  he  were  left  alone  too^ether  before 
long,  for  Charley  had  set  off  to  Newquay  to 
procure  a  conveyance ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the 
little  parlour  of  the  farmhouse,  before  the  fire 
which  had  been  kindled  for  them,  it  seemed 
as  if  now  or  never  must  be  the  time  for  them  to 
compose  their  differences.  Yet  neither  of  them 
spoke  for  five  minutes  or  so,  and  when  Adrian 
at  last  opened  his  lips  it  was  only  to  observe, — 

'  That  was  a  near  thing,  Clare.' 

'  Oh,  yes ! '  she  answered,  catching  her 
breath.  And  then,  with  a  sort  of  sob,  'I 
thought  you  were  dead  ! ' 
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'Did  you?  And  I  let  you  go,  after  all. 
What  should  I  have  done  if  you  had  been 
drowned,  and  I  had  been  washed  up  alive ! 
Ill  tell  you  what,  Clare:  I'm  going  to  give 
those  three  fellows  ten  pounds  apiece.  The 
price  of  a  magazine  article — h'm  !  Well, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  double  it ;  but  I  am  a 
poor  man.  What  do  you  think  ?  Are  we 
worth  more  than  fifteen  pounds  each  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,^  answered  Clare,  looking  at 
the  fire ;  '  I  don't  think  I'm  worth  much.' 
She  rose  and  crossed  to  her  husband's  chair, 
saying  timidly,  '  Adrian,  were  you  much  hurt?' 
She  passed  her  hand  over  the  back  of  his  head, 
where  indeed  there  was  a  very  respectable 
bump.  '  Oh,  you  poor  boy ! '  she  exclaimed, 
'  it  must  pain  you  dreadfully !  May  I  bathe 
it?' 

Adrian  burst  out  laughing,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  caught  her  by  both  hands.  '  May 
you  ?     No,  you  may  not ;  because  it  doesn't 
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want  bathing.  Oh,  Clare,  don't  you  think  we 
are  a  couple  of  fools  ? ' 

Clare  dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  him, 
and  buried  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  '  I  have 
been  so  miserable  ! '  she  murmured  brokenly. 
'  I  want  to  make  friends  again.     Will  you  ?  ' 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Adrian's  answer  must 
have  been  of  a  satisfactory  nature  ;  for  when 
Charley  returned,  full  of  apologies  for  having 
been  absent  such  an  unconscionable  time,  he 
was  assured,  in  ^  the  face  of  patent  facts,  by 
those  whom  he  had  kept  waiting,  that  he  had 
not  been  away  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    CLOUDS   AFTER   THE   RAIN. 

Of  all  ways  of  ending  a  quarrel,  the  best, 
probably,  is  to  sliake  hands  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  The  great  majority  of  quarrels  arise 
from  faults  on  both  sides ;  so  that  any  re-dis- 
cussion of  their  original  cause  is  but  too  apt  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  hostilities  which 
it  is  intended  to  close.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  little  unfortunate  that  Clare  and 
Adrian,  in  their  eagerness  to  become  reconciled, 
should  have  carefully  shunned  all  reference  to  the 
lady  whose  vagaries  had  so  nearly  created  a  last- 
ing breach  between  them.  A  few  direct  ques- 
tions and  honest  answers  would  have  set  Clare's 
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mind  at  rest  ;  but  neither  question  nor  answer 
passed,  and  so  what  might  have  been  a  sohd 
peace  remained  httle  more  than  a  truce,  to 
which  some  trifle  might  at  any  moment  put  a 
term. 

And  in  a  very  short  time  the  requisite  trifle 
was  forthcoming.  Entering  the  breakfast-room 
rather  late  one  morning,  Adrian  saw,  among  the 
letters  beside  his  plate,  one  addressed  in  Lady 
St.  Austell's  bold,  flowing  hand,  and  had  an 
intuitive  conviction  that  Clare  had  seen  it  too. 
Now,  in  the  early  days  of  their  married  hfe  the 
young  couple  had  thoughtlessly  agreed  to  make 
theii'  letters  common  property,  and  although 
the  custom  had  lately  fallen  into  abeyance,  it 
had  never  been  formally  abrogated.  Thus, 
after  breakfast,  Clare  asked  in  a  matter-of- 
course  way  to  be  shown  Adrian's  batch  of 
correspondence,  which  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  she  should  see  in  its  entirety ;  for  one 
of  the  letters  ran  as  follows : 
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*  I^jlmuir  Oastle,  Inverness,  N.B.,  Aug.  20. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Yidal, — I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  about  you  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  I  have  always  noticed  that  when  I  take 
these  fits  of  thinking  about  my  friends,  they  are 
in  need  of  help.  Of  course  you  will  not  admit 
that  you  are  bored  to  death  at  Polruth,but  I  feel 
convinced  that  you  are  bored  ;  so  I  write  to  say 
that  we  have  room  for  you  here  whenever  you 
can  summon  up  courage  to  defy  your  jailers 
and  escape  over  the  border.  You  might  even 
bring  the  head-jailer  with  you  if  you  liked  ; 
only  then  you  would  have  to  telegraph  to  me, 
so  that  I  might  send  her  an  invitation  in  due 
form.  But  I  really  think  you  had  better  give 
yourself  a  hohday,  and  come  alone.  We  have 
a  very  cheery  house-party,  and  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  that  the  birds  are  unusually  wild 
this  year.  Or  is  it  the  reverse  that  they  ought 
to  be  ?  I  know  nothing  about  sporting  matters ; 
but  I  do  know  that  Lord  St.  Austell  has  been 
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in  a  good  humour  for  three  days  running,  which 
shows  that  all  must  be  well. 

'  I  wonder  whether  you  caught  it  that  after- 
noon when  Mrs.  Yidal  came  in  so  unexpectedly 
and  found  you  in  Grosvenor  Square  ?  /  did. 
First  I  was  attacked  by  Lord  St.  Austell,  who 
accused  me  of  having  made  myself  "  con- 
spicuous "  with  a  certain  person  who  shall  be 
nameless,  and  showed  me  a  disgraceful  para- 
graph in  the  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  about  which  I  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you  when  we 
meet.  Then  Mr.  Heriot  took  up  his  parable, 
and  preached  me  such  a  sermon  as  I  never 
listened  to  in  my  life  before.  Between  ourselves, 
I  suspect  him  of  being  a  little  sweet  on  the 
head-jailer  ;  for  he  waxed  quite  eloquent  about 
her,  and  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  fuss  because 
he  thought  I  wanted  to  rob  her  of  her  captive. 
I  don't  want  to  rob  anybody  ;  but  I  do  think 
that,  considering  how  good  your  conduct  is,  you 
might  occasionally  be  let  out  on  a  ticket-of- 
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leave.  I  have  several  things  to  talk  to  you 
about ;  so  please  make  up  your  mind  to  join 
us,  and  believe  me,  yours  always, 

'Julia  St.  Austell.' 

Evidently,  such  a  missive  as  this  could  not 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  person 
pleasantly  described  as  the  head-jailer.  A.drian 
might  mutter,  '  Confound  the  woman ! '  and 
declare  to  himself  that  he  had  never  given  her 
any  excuse  for  being  so  impertinent ;  but  he 
well  knew  that  to  ask  Clare  to  believe  that 
statement  in  the  presence  of  documentary 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  would  be  asking  for 
a  good  deal  more  than  he  was  likely  to  get. 
When,  therefore,  she  made  the  request  above 
mentioned,  he  simply  handed  her  over  a  few 
lines  from  Pilkington  upon  matters  of  business, 
a  couple  of  bills,  a  very  lengthy  communication 
from  an  obsequious  wine  merchant,  and  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  a  German  lottery-agent  to 
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secure  him,  in  return  for  one  sovereign,  a  good 
chance  of  winning  '  the  large  sum  of  30,000/. 
sterling.' 

'  And  the  other  ?  '  said  Clare  quietly. 

'  Oh,  the  other  was  from  Lady  St.  Austell, 
asking  me — at  least,  asking  us — to  go  and  stay 
with  them  in  Scotland.     Of  course  we  shan't 

go. 

Clare  raised  her  eyebrows.     '  Why  did  she 

write  to  you  instead  of  to  me,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

'  Well,  she  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a 

chance  of  your  accepting  the  invitation.' 

Then  followed  the  inevitable  question,  'May 

I  see  what  she  says  ?  '  and  the  evasive  answer, 

which   was   perhaps  equally  inevitable.     In  a 

very   short   space  of  time  this  hapless  couple 

were  as  much  at  cross-purposes  as  if  they  had 

never  been  half  drowned  at  Poddly  Joke  at 

all.     Adrian  felt  that  Fate  was  treating   him 

with  unmerited  harshness.   He  was  forced  to 

acknowledge  that  Clare  was  not  wholly  unrea- 
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sonable  this  time  ;  and  yet  he  could  neither  do 
what  she  wanted  him  to  do,  nor  give  any 
plausible  reason  for  refusing.  '  Surely,'  he  ex- 
claimed, after  a  somewhat  painful  interchange 
of  words,  which  there  is  no  need  to  record, 
'  we  are  not  going  to  be  so  silly  as  to  quarrel 
again  about  this  woman  ! ' 

'  I  don't  mean  to  quarrel  any  more,  Adrian,' 
answered  Clare  sadly  ;  '  quarreUing  will  never 
make  things  any  better.  But  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine  if  you  have  to  choose  between  me  and 
Lady  St.  Austell.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously. 
'  Oh,  nothing  that  need  alarm  you,'  she 
replied,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness.  '  I  shall 
not  speak  to  any  one  else  about  the  matter,  and 
there  will  be  no  scandal.  Only,  if  you  claim 
hberty,  I  claim  it  too,  and  we  must  lead 
separate  lives  after  this,  though  we  may  remain 
under  the  same  roof.  Perhaps,  after  all,  that 
is  what  you  will  think  the  most  sensible  plan.' 
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'  Clare,'  said  Adrian,  '  I  give  you  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman  that  I  care  no  more 
for  Lady  St.  Austell  than  for — for  old  Mrs. 
Treweeke.     Surely  you  must  believe  me.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  calmly,  '  I  believe 
you,  since  you  tell  me  that  it  is  so.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  I  don't  understand  your  dis- 
tinctions ;  I  don't  know  where  you  consider 
that  flirtation  ends  and  love  begins  ;  and  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  say  that  you  must  belong  to 
me  altogether  or  not  at  all.  If  you  care  enough 
for  me  to  accept  that  bargain,  and  if  you  care 
for  Lady  St.  Austell  as  little  as  you  say,  you 
will  show  me  her  letter.' 

The  demand  was,  no  doubt,  justifiable, 
although  it  might  have  been  less  peremptorily 
put.  Adrian  met  it  by  producing  Lady  St. 
Austell's  letter,  which  he  tore  into  fragments 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  '  I 
am  not  prepared  to  demonstrate  my  innocence 
by   unquestionable  proofs   at   every   step,'   he 
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remarked.  'You  tell  me  in  one  breath  that 
you  believe  what  I  say,  and  that  I  must  do  so- 
and-so  before  you  will  be  convinced  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth.' 

Clare  flushed  a  httle  when  she  saw  the 
scraps  of  pa23er  fluttering  away  in  the  breeze  ; 
but  she  answered  tranquilly  enough,  '  That 
was  not  what  I  said ;  but  it  doesn't  much 
signify.  You  will  be  able  to  write  and  receive 
what  letters  you  please  in  future,  for  I  shall 
never  ask  to  see  them  again.'  And,  so  saying, 
she  left  him. 

There  was  one  letter  which  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  Adrian  to  write  that  day,  and  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  make  it  a  very  rude  one. 
When,  however,  he  remembered  that  his  cor- 
respondent would  infallibly  detect  the  cause 
of  his  ill-humour,  and  be  amused  by  it,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  despatched  a  short  note 
thanking  Lady  St.  Austell  for  her  kind  invita- 
tion, which  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  able 
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to  accept,  and  merely  remarking  casually,  '  I 
must  have  given  you  some  false  impression  as  to 
my  being  bored  at  Polruth.  If  I  am  a  prisoner 
here,  I  am  a  very  willing  one.'  He  added  a 
few  commonplaces,  by  way  of  showing  that  he 
was  too  indifferent  to  Lady  St.  Austell's  insinu- 
ations to  be  offended  by  them,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  conveyed  a  snub  as 
delicately  and  effectually  as  the  case  permitted. 
Snubbing  a  woman  who  has  involved  you 
in  domestic  broils  is  not,  however,  of  much 
more  practical  use  than  killing  a  wasp  after  it 
has  stung  you,  and  Adrian  knew  that  his  wife 
would  not  have  been  contented  with  the 
dehcacy  of  this  snub,  even  if  she  had  been 
informed  of  it.  Her  position  was  a  perfectly 
intelhgible  one.  He  had  only  to  promise  that 
he  would  drop  Lady  St.  Austell's  acquaintance, 
and  all  past  transgressions  should  be  blotted 
out.  But  this  was  what  he  did  not  choose  to 
do.     He  thought  that  he  understood  the  nature 
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of  women,  and  that  concessions  seldom  move 
them  towards  generosity.  Supposing  that  he 
made  the  renunciation  demanded  of  him  now, 
other  renunciations  would  assuredly  be  de- 
manded of  him  before  long,  and  the  end  of  it 
would  be  that  his  wife  would  become  what 
Lady  St.  Austell  had  called  her,  his  jailer — a 
very  kind  jailer,  no  doubt,  still  a  jailer.  He 
judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  submit  to  present 
discomfort,  and  trusted  vaguely  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  Clare  would  '  come  round.' 

Of  course  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
of  course,  every  day  that  Adrian  remained 
estranged  from  her,  and  was  apparently  resigned 
to  the  estrangement,  lessened  the  probability  of 
her  doing  so  ;  of  course,  also,  the  said  estrange- 
ment was  more  easily  consented  to  than  con- 
cealed. It  ended  by  becoming  apparent  even 
to  Mrs.  Irvine  ;  and  she,  good  soul,  was  far 
from  sharing  Heriot's  conviction  of  tne  futihty 
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of  interference.  She  attacked  both  the  young 
people  in  turn  with  inquiries  as  to  what  was  the 
matter,  would  not  take  '  Nothing '  for  an  an- 
swer, and  gave  them  and  herself  a  world  of 
bother  before  it  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had 
much  better  hold  her  tongue. 

All  this  rendered  residence  at  Cardrew  far 
from  pleasant  to  Adrian,  who,  nevertheless,  did 
not  suffer  as  much  as  Clare.  He  partly  forgot 
the  contrariness  of  things  when  he  was  at  work, 
and  justified  Mr.  Wilbraham's  appreciation  of 
the  artistic  temperament  by  putting  a  good  deal 
of  his  sorrowful  experience  into  picturesque 
language  for  the  subsequent  delectation  of  the 
public.  And  then,  in  the  month  of  September, 
he  obtained  what  he  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
happy  release.  Under  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  unhesitatingly  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  go  to  some  friends  in  Warwickshire  for 
a  few  days'  shooting,  but  now  he  jumped  at  it ; 
and  he  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  his  enter- 
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tainers,  that  when  the  few  days  were  up  he 
was  entreated  to  remain  a  little  longer  ;  after 
which  he  was  asked  to  go  on  to  another  house, 
and  thence  to  a  third  ;  so  that  the  few  days 
lengthened  themselves  out  into  six  weeks,  and 
it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  return  to 
Cornwall  at  all. 

Clare  jomed  him  in  London  early  in 
November.  He  had  some  faint  hope  that  by 
this  time  she  might  have  '  come  round,'  but  was 
speedily  undeceived.  She  had  looked  the  situa- 
tion in  the  face,  had  determined  ujoon  her  line  of 
action,  and  had  no  thought  of  swerving  from  it. 
Since  it  was  her  destiny  to  be  such  a  wife  as 
Adrian  had  described  in  print — such  a  wife  as, 
by  all  accounts,  many  women  were  condemned 
to  be  in  these  evil  days — she  would  accept  what 
she  could  not  avoid  without  the  scandal  of  an 
open  separation.  Henceforth  she  would  do  as 
others  did,  and  ignore  her  husband's  flirtations 
if  it  pleased  him  to  indulge  in  any.     What  she 
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would  not  submit  to  was  the  insult  of  a  pre- 
tended love. 

She  was  not  insulted  in  that  way.  Habit 
heals  most  hurts,  and  Adrian  was  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  changed  order  of  his  life. 
So  long  as  there  were  no  rows,  domesticity  w^as 
at  least  endiu-able — especially  when  you  didn't 
have  too  much  of  it.  Plenty  of  his  friends  of 
both  sexes  had  returned  to  London,  and  were 
very  glad  to  see  him  again.  Many  a  pleasant 
afternoon  and  evening  did  he  spend  among 
them,  and  many  a  little  dinner  did  he  organise, 
to  be  followed  by  an  adjournment  to  one  of 
the  theatres.  Clare  entertained  them  when  he 
chose  to  invite  them  to  his  house,  but  seldom 
accompanied  him  when  he  went  to  theirs. 
She  found  plays  tedious,  she  said,  and  he  took 
her  at  her  word.  She  had  been  of  a  different 
opinion  once  ;  but  then  that  was  a  whole  year 
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afternoon  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  footman, 
who  muttered  something ;  and  looking  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  man  had  come,  he 
was  aware  of  a  certain  smart  victoria  which 
he  had  not  expected  to  see  in  London  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  The  lady  who  was  seated 
in  it,  wrapped  in  sables,  the  value  of  which 
would  have  kept  a  whole  street-full  of  her 
husband's  tenantry  from  cold  and  hunger 
through  the  winter  months,  held  out  a  little 
gloved  hand  to  him,  saying,  '  Where  are  you 
going  this  dismal  afternoon  ?  Come  home 
with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  cup  of  tea.' 

And  so  presently  Adrian  was  in  the 
carriage,  and  progressing  rapidly  towards 
Grosvenor  Square. 

Lady  St.  Austell  confined  her  observations 
to  harmless  generalities  on  the  way ;  but  when 
she  and  her  guest  were  seated  before  the  fire, 
with  the  tea-table  between  them,  she  leant 
forward  and  said  gently,  'Why  were  you  so 
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angry  with  me  for  asking  you  to  come  to  us  in 
Scotland?  An  invitation  isn't  generally  con- 
sidered an  affront.' 

Adrian  sighed.  He  was  not  going  to  let 
her  know  what  good  cause  for  anger  she  had 
given  him  ;  but  after  a  moment  he  answered, 
'  You  put  your  invitation  in  a  way  that  would 
have  affronted  a  good  many  people.' 

Lady  St.  Austell  laughed  a  little.  '  You 
didn't  like  my  taking  it  for  granted  that  you 
must  be  bored  at  Polruth.  Well,  I  apologise. 
You  were  not  bored — you  couldn't  be  bored. 
And  have  you  remained  on  at  Polruth  ever 
since  I  heard  from  you  ?  ' 

'Not  quite  ever  since,'  answered  Adrian. 
'  I  went  away  towards  the  end  of  the  time  to 
get  a  little  shooting,  and  then  I  stayed  about 
with  different  friends  for  a  few  weeks.' 

'  By  yourself  ?  ' 

'My  wife  was   not  with  me.     Of  course, 
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she  wanted  to  see  as  much  of  her  own  family 
as  she  could.' 

'  Very  natural  and  creditable  on  her  part. 
What  sort  of  houses  have  you  been  staying  in? — 
and  whom  did  you  meet  ?   Any  pretty  people  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  ?  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  some  of 
them  were  rather  pretty.  I  really  didn't 
notice  particularly.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !  Don't  tell  me  that  Mrs. 
Vidal  hasn't  catechised  you  about  them.  I  am 
sure  she  knows  exactly  how  many  of  them 
were  pretty,  and  exactly  how  pretty  the  pretty 
ones  were.' 

'  Indeed  she  doesn't.  She  has  never  asked 
me  a  single  question  about  them.' 

'  Eeally !  Well,  I  am  more  inquisitive. 
Tell  me  who  they  all  were,  if  you  please.' 

Adrian  smiled  and  compHed  with  her  re- 
quest, running  over  a  string  of  names,  which 
she  interrupted  by  an  impatient  gesture. 
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'  That  will  do  :  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
them  m  my  life.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  question  which  will  make  you  cross.  No  : 
on  second  thoughts,  I  won't  ask  the  question, 
because  you  have  unintentionally  answered  it 
already.  I  will  make  an  assertion  instead. 
You  and  Mrs.  Yidal  have  been  having  a  slight 
difference  of  opinion.  Will  you  think  me  very 
horrid  if  I  say  that  I  am  not  sorry  for  it  ?  I 
knew  that  it  must  come  some  day,  and  I  am 
rejoiced  that  you  have  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  yourself.  Since  you  were  going 
to  pay  visits,  you  might  have  come  to  me ; 
but  never  mind  that.  The  great  thing  is 
that  you  have  declared  your  independence. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Vidal  has  many 
charming  qualities,  and  I  have  always  been 
the  first  to  admit  that  she  has  a  charming  face  ; 
but ' 

'  If  it's  quite  the  same  thing  to  you,'  broke 
in  Adrian,  '  I'd  rather  not  discuss  her.     Won't 
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you  tell  me  how  you  have  been  spending  the 
autumn,  and  what  brings  you  to  London  ?  ' 

'  That  won't  take  long.  After  we  left 
Scotland,  we  were  in  Hertfordshire  for  a  time, 
and  then  we  went  to  Newmarket  for  the 
Cambridgeshire.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
Lord  St.  Austell's  horse  won.' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,'  answered 
Adrian.     '  I  hope  he  made  a  pot  of  money.' 

'  I  can't  say  ;  but  I  should  think  he  did, 
for  he  was  amiability  itself  for  some  days  after 
the  race.  Now  he  has  departed  for  Paris  with 
some  other  young  fellows  of  his  own  standing, 
and  I  believe  he  talks  of  going  on  to  Monaco. 
I  only  hope  he  will,  because  then  I  shall  not 
be  wanted  to  entertain  people  before  Christmas  ; 
and  I  do  so  hate  the  country  at  this  time  of 
year  !  If  I  can  manage  it,  I  shall  stay  where 
I  am  until  he  comes  back  to  England.  And 
perhaps,'  she  added,  with  a  smile,  '  you  will 
sometimes  look  in  upon  me  in  my  loneliness.' 
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He  said  he  would.  Lady  St.  Austell  had 
a  way  of  talking  to  him  which  put  him  upon 
good  terms  with  himself,  and  he  had  no  longer 
any  reason  for  wishing  to  avoid  her. 

'  Why  won't  you  treat  me  like  a  friend .? ' 
she  asked  softly,  holding  his  hand  while  she 
bade  him  good-bye.  '  You  might  do  worse 
than  tell  me  your  troubles.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience,  and,  above  all,  I  am  a 
woman.  I  think  I  could  give  you  some  good 
advice,  if  you  would  let  me.' 

The  upshot  of  this  interview  was  that  it  was 
succeeded  by  several  others,  in  the  course  of 
which  Adrian  was  persuaded  to  open  his  heart 
in  some  degree  to  this  friendly  sympathiser. 
He  only  half  trusted  her  ;  but  a  confidant  of 
any  kind  was  a  boon  to  him,  and  Lady  St. 
Austell  showed  a  great  power  of  participation 
in  his  feelings.  As  for  advice,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  she  had  not  much  of  that  to  offer. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  had  plenty  of  compas- 
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si  on  at  his  service.  Of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage she  spoke  with  pathetic  eloquence.  A 
careless  observer  might  have  thought  that  Lady 
St.  Austell's  bonds  weighed  lightly  upon  her  ; 
but  such,  it  appeared,  was  not  the  case.  Ah, 
no !  She,  like  others,  knew  what  it  was  to 
marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  That 
was  why  she  was  able  to  feel  so  deeply  for 
those  who  had  made  a  similar  mistake.  To  be 
linked  to  an  uncongenial  fellow-captive,  without 
hope  of  escape,  was  bad  enough;  but  how 
much  worse  did  it  become  when — as  so  often 
happened — you  met  too  late  the  one  person 
who  could  have  made  you  happy,  and  whom 
you,  perhaps,  might  have  made  happy,  had  the 
Fates  been  propitious !  There  were  tears — real 
tears — in  Lady  St.  Austell's  eyes  while  she  dis- 
coursed thus. 

Adrian  was  not  much  to  blame  if  he  under 
stood  himself  to  be  the  person   alluded  to  in 
these  plaintive  murmurings,  because  that  was 
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precisely  what  he  was  meant  to  understand ; 
but  he  is  as  open  to  as  much  blame  as  the 
reader  may  please  to  adjudge  to  him  for  finding 
the  discovery  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  Lady  St. 
Austell ;  but  a  little  sentimentality  was  what 
he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  help  enjoying, 
and  this  woman  was  past  mistress  of  the  art 
of  flirtation.  The  truth — if  Adrian  had  only 
known  it — was  that  she  had  taken  his  measure. 
In  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  she  had 
been  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him.  Her  know- 
ledge of  mankind  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
derived  from  observation  of  a  class  to  which  he 
did  not  belong — a  class  composed  of  younger 
sons,  Guardsmen,  budding  politicians,  and  the 
like — and  she  had  not  been  sure  whether  the 
author  of  '  Satiety  '  might  not  be  rather  too 
clear-sighted  a  person  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  cajoleries  that  pleased  those  simple  folk ; 
but  having  now  discovered  that  he  was  quite  as 
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great  a  fool  as  the  rest  of  tliem,  she  felt  her  feet 
upon  firm  ground,  and  brought  all  her  accus- 
tomed arts  to  bear  upon  him.  She  had  quite 
discarded  the  flippant  manner  wbich  cha- 
racterised her  at  ordinary  times  ;  she  had  soft 
modulations  in  her  voice  which  were  calculated 
to  reach  the  toughest  heart ;  and  she  always 
took  care  to  sit  with  her  back  to  the  liorht. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  so  much 
painstaking  endeavour   proved   satisfactory   to 
Lady  St.  Austell ;  but  whether  it  did  or  not, 
there  was  one  humble  member  of  her  house- 
hold to  whom  Mr.  Yidal's  frequent  appearances 
in  Grosvenor  Square  were  a  source   of  pure 
dehgiit.    One  evening,  as  Adrian  was  descending 
the  staircase,  the  baize  door  alluded  to  in  a 
former  chapter  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and 
the  figure  of  Susan  Bowman,  erect  and  silent, 
like  an  avenging  apparition,  barred  his  passage. 
He  was  not  altogether  taken  by  surprise,  for  he 
had   often    thought    that    some    such    episode 
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would  occur  sooner  or  later ;  and  he  was  able 
to  say  quite  calmly  and  good-humouredly : 

'  Well,  Susan,  how  are  you  ?  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  have  dropped  into  such  a  good 
situation.' 

This  was  rather  a  disappointment  to  Susan, 
who  had  been  at  some  little  pains  to  contrive  her 
cowp  de  theatre^  and  who  had  expected  that  her 
faithless  lover  would  have  turned  pale  and 
stagger  back  in  dismay.  So  she  returned,  with 
considerable  acrimony,  '  Oh,  you  knew  I  was 
here,  did  you?  Some  people  have  plenty  of 
cheek  !  I  suppose  it  never  came  into  your 
head  that,  living  in  this  house  and  seeing 
what  goes  on  in  it,  I  might  have  something 
interesting  to  say  to  your  wife  about  you  and 
her  ladyship.' 

Adrian  immediately  put  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  if  he  had 
known  how  very  near  he  was,  for  a  moment,  to 
having  his  face   slapped,  he   would   probably 
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have  thought  twice  before  committing  himself 
to  that  suggestive  action. 

But  Susan  remembered  that  various  do- 
mestics were  kirking  in  the  hall  below,  and 
put  a  curb  upon  the  promptings  of  nature. 
'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  she  said  rapidly  and 
in  a  low  voice.  '  Meet  me  to-morrow  afternoon 
by  the  Bound  Pound  in  Kensington  Gardens  at 
four  o'clock  sharp.     Do  you  understand  .^  ' 

'  Eeally,  Susan ' 

'  Eeally,  Mr.  Yidal,  you'll  do  as  I  tell  you, 
or  you'll  repent  it.  No  ;  I'm  not  to  be  bought 
off  this  time.  Keep  your  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  don't  be  late  to-morrow  afternoon,  unless 
you  want  to  drive  me  to  do  what  you  will  be 
sorry  for.' 

It  seemed  to  Adrian  that  he  had  better 
yield.  Susan  was  rather  alarming  with  her 
vague  menaces  ;  it  was  wiser  to  keep  friends 
with  her  than  quarrel  with  her  ;  and  at  four 
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o'clock  on  a  winter's  afternoon  it  is  so  dark 
that  one  may  meet  anybody  in  Kensington 
Gardens  without  appreciable  risk.  So  he 
said,  '  Very  well,  then,'  and  went  his  way 
pensively. 
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CHAPTEE  XXY, 

DE   WYNT   UPOX   MARRIAGE. 

One  of  the  first  visitors  whom  Clare  received 
after  her  return  home  was  Mr.  De  Wynt ;  and 
it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  she  informed 
him  that  Miss  Yidal  would  not  be  in  London 
that  autumn.  '  I  asked  her  to  come  to  us,  and 
at  first  she  seemed  quite  inclined  to  accept ; 
but  now  it  appears  that  she  has  changed  her 
mind,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shan't  see  her  again 
before  the  spring.' 

De  Wynt  shook  his  head  ruefully.  '  I've 
heard  from  her  too,'  he  remarked.  '  Of 
course  you've  seen  her  book,  "  The  Islands 
of  the  Blest."  Awfully  clever ;  don't  you 
think  so  ? ' 

s  2 
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'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Clare,  who  was 
not  pleased  with  her  sister-in-law.  '  Travels 
don't  interest  me  much,  as  a  rule.  Next  year, 
I  suppose,  we  shall  have  a  companion  volume, 
with  a  representation  on  the  cover  of  Georgina 
driving  a  team  of  reindeer,  and  an  aurora 
borealis  in  the  background.  Did  she  tell  you 
that  she  proposes  to  spend  this  winter  in  driving 
through  the  noi'th  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  she  mentioned  it.  I  knew  she  would 
be  off  somewhere.  I  told  you  so,  if  you  re- 
member.' 

'  How  ridiculous  it  is  of  her ! '  exclaimed 
Clare  impatiently. 

'  Oh,  I  shouldn't  call  it  ridiculous.  I  think 
it's  very  plucky  of  her,  you  know.  From  a 
selfish  point  of  view,  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
she  would  give  up  globe-trotting  ;  but  then  it 
wouldn't  do  to  tell  her  so.  It's  no  business  of 
mine,  you  see.' 

'  No  business  of  yours,  Mr.  De  Wynt  ?  ' 
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The  little  man  laughed.  '  Well,  ]^Irs.  Vidal, 
I  think  you  know  what  my  hopes — if  I  may 
venture  to  call  them  hopes — are.  I  haven't 
made  much  secret  of  them,  anyhow.  You 
t'jnk  me  faint-hearted  ;  but  you  make  a  mis- 
take. I'm  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  would 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow  if  I  didn't 
know  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless.  I've 
often  thought  over  what  you  said  about  my 
asserting  myself :  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  hasn't  come  for  me  to  do  that  with  any 
chance  of  success.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  just  as  good 
a  chance  now  as  you  will  have  next  year  ; 
and  Georgina  herself  once  told  me  that  she 
could  never  respect  a  man  who  didn't  make 
her  obey  him,'  said  Clare,  diplomatically  sup- 
pressing a  portion  of  the  statement  referred 
to. 

'  Ah,  that's  because  she  takes  an  altogether 
wrong   view  of  marriage.      According  to  my 
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notion,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  question  of 
commanding  or  obeying  on  either  side.' 

'The  marriage  service/  observed  Clare, 
'  makes  a  woman  promise  to  love,  honour,  and 
obey  her  husband.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  she  can't  love  him  if  he  beats 
her,  and  she  can't  honour  him  if  he  gets  drunk 
every  night ;  and  as  a  good  many  husbands  do 
both,  the  marriage  service  has  no  business  to 
make  people  promise  what  they  may  find  it 
impossible  to  perform.  As  to  Miss  Vidal,  my 
idea  is  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  plenty  of 
rope.  In  process  of  time  she  is  sure  to  get 
tired  of  a  wandering  life  ;  and  then,  don't  you 
see,  she  may  very  likely  say  to  herself,  "  I  have 
had  about  enough  of  this ;  and  there's  De  Wynt 
ready  and  waiting.  He  isn't  much  to  look  at, 
and  he  isn't  overburdened  with  brains,  but  he's 
a  good-natured  little  beggar,  and  he  has  been 
constant  for  a  fairish  number  of  years."  At 
least,  that's  what  I  hope  for.' 
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'  You  seem  to  have  thought  it  all  out  in  a 
very  dispassionate  and  unromantic  way,'  Clare 
remarked. 

*  Well,  yes  ;  I'm  afraid  I  am  rather  un- 
romantic ;  but  then  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  what  you  might  call  "  staying 
power  "  in  me,  and  that  always  tells  in  the  long 
run.  It's  a  family  gift.  My  old  uncle  has  it 
in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

'  Has  your  uncle  grown  old  while  waiting 
for  somebody  to  marry  him  ?  '  asked  Clare. 

'  Oh  no  ;  it  takes  another  form  with  him — 
the  form  of  living.  He  is  nearer  eighty  than 
seventy  now,  but  he  can  do  a  day's  shooting  as 
well  as  anybody,  and  he  told  me  last  month, 
when  I  was  down  at  his  place,  that  I  needn't 
hope  to  succeed  him  for  another  twenty  years. 
I  think  that  was  a  little  bit  of  swagger,  though, 
put  on  to  annoy  me.  Not  that  I  want  to  hurry 
him ;  only,  of  course,  I  shall  be  a  good  deal 
better  off  when  he  goes  aloft ;  and  a  man  with 
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a  decent  property  does  feel  rather  more  con- 
fidence in  making  an  offer  of  marriage  than  a 
Government  clerk.  But  I  mustn't  bore  you  any 
more,  Mrs.  Yidal ;  it's  very  good  of  you  to  have 
listened  to  me  so  long.' 

Clare,  however,  assured  him  that  he  did  not 
bore  her  at  all,  and  that  she  was  greatly  inte- 
rested in  his  prospects.  '  I  haven't  many  things 
to  interest  me  nowadays — I  mean,  in  London  ' 
she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

So  Mr.  De  Wynt,  whose  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Vidal  was  second  only  to  the  admiration 
which  he  felt  for  her  sister-in-law,  grew  to  be 
as  steady  a  frequenter  of  the  house  in  Alexan- 
dra Gardens  as  he  had  been  earlier  in  the  year. 
He  soon  discovered  that  things  were  not  going 
quite  smoothly  there,  and,  by  dint  of  making 
use  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  arrived  at  a  tolerably 
clear  understanding  of  the  facts  ;  after  which  it 
became  his  chief  object  to  divert  Mrs.  Vidal's 
thoughts  from  her  grievances.     He  was  himself 
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a  very  simple,  honest,  and  clean -living  little 
fellow  ;  but  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  world 
to  be  greatly  scandalised  or  indignant  at  Yidal's 
supposed  infidehty.  He  only  thought,  as  Lord 
St.  Austell  had  done,  that  the  man  had  shock- 
ing bad  taste,  and  so  dismissed  him  from  his 
mind.  But  that  Mrs.  Vidal  should  be  made 
unhappy  gave  him  greater  concern,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  his  brains  to  work  to  devise  con- 
solations for  her.  His  strategy  was  of  a  very 
transparent  kind  ;  but  she  lent  herself  to  it, 
accepting,  not  ungratefully,  his  well-meant 
efforts  to  cheer  her  up. 

'  There  are  some  rather  good  pictures  at  the 
French  Artists  this  year,  they  say,'  he  remarked 
one  afternoon ;  '  I  wish  you  would  take  me  to 
see  them,  Mrs.  Vidal. — And,  Yidal,  you'll  come 
too,  won't  you  ?  ' 

Adrian  answered  that  he  would  with  plea- 
sure ;  but  when  the  next  morning  came  he 
told  Clare  that  he  was  afraid  he  could  hardly 
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manage  it.  '  You  see,  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  do,  and  I  can't  well  sacrifice  a  whole  after- 
noon. But  I  am  sure  De  Wynt  will  be  de- 
hghted  to  look  after  you,  and  I'll  join  you  at 
the  gallery  if  I  can.' 

Clare  said  '  Very  well.'  She  never  inquired 
now  how  Adrian  spent  his  time ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  as  being  very 
busy,  and  latterly  he  had  taken  to  lunching  at 
his  club,  so  that  she  did  not  often  see  him 
between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner. 
She  supposed  that  he  was  a  good  deal  at  the 
office  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  and  had  hardly  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  able,  as  he  said,  to 
'  sacrifice  a  whole  afternoon  '  to  her. 

Nor  was  she  much  surprised  when  he  failed 
to  keep  his  appointment  at  the  picture-gallery. 
She  and  De  Wynt  walked  conscientiously 
round,  with  their  catalogues  in  their  hands, 
examining  the  works  of  art,  in  which,  perhaps, 
neither  of  them  felt  any  absorbing  interest,  and 
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after  having  accomplislied  this  duty,  sat  down 
and  waited  until  it  became  evident  tliat  waiting 
any  longer  would  be  useless.  Then  Clare  said 
that  she  would  be  glad  of  a  little  exercise,  and 
that  if  Mr.  De  Wynt  wouldn't  mind  walking  as 
far  as  Park  Lane  with  her,  she  would  take  a 
hansom  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  was  no 
great  favour  to  ask ;  for  she  knew  that  De 
Wynt  never  wearied  of  company  in  which  he 
could  fi^eely  ventilate  his  dreams  of  future  bhss ; 
and,  indeed,  he  embarked  upon  the  famihar 
theme  as  soon  as  they  were  out  in  the  street. 

'I  wish  we  had  ]\liss  Vidal  with  us,'  he 
began.  '  She  is  a  first-rate  judge  of  a  picture, 
and  she  would  have  told  us  what  to  admire,  and 
why  to  admire  it.  You  can  always  depend 
upon  her,  don't  you  know.  If  she  begins  to 
talk  about  a  subject,  you  may  be  sure  she  under- 
stands it ;  and  if  she  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it,  she'll  say  so  hke  a  shot.  I  think  I 
never  met  any  one  so  perfectly  honest  as  she  is.' 
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Clare  made  the  perfunctory  murmur  of 
approbation  which  she  knew  was  expected  of 
her.  She  had  heard  this  eulogium  pronounced 
a  dozen  or  so  of  times  ahready,  and  one  can't 
always  work  one's  self  up  to  enthusiasm  over 
the  virtues  of  one's  friends. 

'  And  genuine  honesty  isn't  such  a  common 
thing,  you  know,'  De  Wynt  went  on.  '  Look 
at  me,  for  instance.  I  don't  think  I  am  more 
of  an  impostor  than  my  neighbours,  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  admit  that  I  was  utterly 
ignorant  about  art ;  though  if  I  know  a  Meis- 
sonier  from  a  Bouguereau,  it's  about  as  much  as 
I  do.  A  humble  individual  like  myself  can't 
afford  such  luxuries  as  absolute  candour.  In 
fact,  I  don't  see  how  one  could  get  on  in  society 
at  all  without  being  rather  a  humbug  in  some 
ways.' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  think,'  agreed  Clare, 
with  more  animation  ;  '  and  that  is  why  I  don't 
like  society.' 
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'  Yes  ;  but  if  one  does  like  society — as  I 
confess  that  I  do — and  if  one  wants  to  be 
liked  by  society  in  return,  it  isn't  possible  to  be 
quite  so  outspoken  as  Miss  Vidal.  I  admire 
her  honesty  immensely ;  but  naturally  it  must 
get  her  into  trouble  every  now  and  then.' 

'  You  will  have  to  cure  her  of  it,'  remarked 
Clare,  with  a  smile. 

'  Oh  no,'  answered  De  Wynt,  quite 
seriously  ;  '  I  should  never  attempt  that.  If  I 
ever  have  the  good  luck  to  be  her  husband, 
I  know  very  well  that  she  will  cause  me  some 
moments  of  intense  anguish  by  telling  my 
friends  plainly  what  she  thinks  of  them,  and 
so  on ;  but  that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that 
I  should  ask  her  to  give  up.  One  mustn't 
try  to  alter  people's  natures.  My  notion  of 
marriage,  as  I  was  saying  to  you  the  other  day, 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  of  give 
and  take  about  it.  It  isn't  fair  that  one  of  two 
people  should  be  always  dictating  to  the  other ; 
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and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  real  reason  why 
so  many  couples  who  should  be  the  best  of 
friends  don't  get  on  is  that  they  won't  agree  to 
differ  upon  certain  points.' 

'You  allow  that  each  side  has  a  right  to 
make  conditions,  though.' 

'  Certainly  ;  only  they  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  and  they  should  be  made  beforehand. 
And,  do  you  know,  ]\irs.  Vidal,  I  think  that, 
even  if  the  conditions  were  not  always  observed 
very  strictly,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  take 
no  notice.  If  people  really  care  for  each  other, 
they  can  afford  to  overlook  occasional  breaches 
of  contract,  don't  you  think  so  .^  Anyhow,  it's 
better  to  do  that  than  to  be  at  loggerheads. 
Now  I  know  a  man — as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped,  and  his  wife  is  charming  in  every  way  ; 
only,  unfortunately,  they  don't  quite  hit  it  off, 
so  that  they  are  anything  but  happy  together. 
And  I  believe  it  is  all  because  he  did  something, 
that  offended  her  long  ago.     Perhaps  he  was 
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rather  too  attentive  to  another  woman,  or  it 
may  have  gone  beyond  a  little  attention — I 
don't  know.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  only 
too  thankful  to  make  friends  again  ;  and  so, 
I  fancy,  would  she.  But  slie  chooses  to  stand 
upon  her  dignity  ;  and  so  there  it  is.' 

Clare  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  to  whom 
these  observations  were  intended  to  apply  ;  but 
she  was  not  offended  ;  indeed,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  be  offended  with  so  ingenuous  a 
moralist.  '  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  she,  '  that 
nine  men  out  of  ten  would  agree  with  you  as 
to  what  the  injured  person's  conduct  ought  to 
be  in  that  particular  case ;  but  supposing  that 
it  had  been  the  lady  who  had  received  a  little 
attention — or  something  that  had  gone  beyond 
a  httle  attention — from  another  man  ?  ' 

'Ah,  that's  compHcating  the  question  un- 
necessarily. All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  it  is 
wisest  to  shut  your  eyes  to  the  defects  of  those 
whom  you  love  and  who  love  you,  and  when 
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you  can't  do  that  any  longer — well,  to  forgive 
them.' 

'  And  how  many  times  is  one  to  forgive  ?  ' 
'  Seventy  times  seven,  Mrs.  Yidal,'  answered 
the  little  man  stoutly.  But  the  moderation 
of  his  nature  compelled  him  to  add,  under  his 
breath,  '  Though  I  must  say  that's  rather  a 
large  order.  Twelves  in  four  hundred  and 
nmety — h'm !  once  a  month  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.  No  ;  I  should  hope  one  wouldn't 
be  required  to  forgive  upon  such  a  very 
extensive  scale  as  that.' 

But  Clare  did  not  notice  this  muttered  re- 
cantation. Her  companion's  reply  had  taken 
her  somewhat  aback,  and  had  caused  her  to 
ask  herself  whether,  after  all,  she  was  justified 
in  insisting  upon  what  she  still  considered  to 
be  her  right.  And  did  it  matter  very  much 
whether  she  was  justified  or  not  ?  Secretly, 
she  had  hoped  all  along  that  Adrian  would 
give  in,  just  as  he  had  hoped  that  she  would 
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do  so ;  and  it  had  not  been  without  dismay- 
that  she  had  observed  how  perfectly  well  able 
he  was  to  enjoy  life  without  giving  in.  Almost 
she  felt  inclined  to  mthdraw  what  she  had 
said  at  Cardrew,  to  be  reconciled  with  her 
husband,  and  to  throw  herself  upon  his  gene- 
rosity, which  surely  would  not  fail  her. 

Thus,  revolving  many  thoughts  in  her  mind, 
she  walked  on ;  while  De  Wynt,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  discourse,  held  forth  to  inattentive 
ears. 


VOL.  !I. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PRESUMPTIVE   EVIDENCE. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  direct  route  from 
the  Gallery  of  French  Artists  to  the  cab-stand 
near  Apsley  House  is  via  Pall  Mall,  Waterloo 
Place,  and  Piccadilly  ;  but  when  people  are 
deep  in  an  interesting  conversation  they  are 
apt  to  follow  their  noses,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  De  Wynt's  nose,  moving  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  mind,  had  led  him  to  approach 
the  desired  end  by  a  circuitous  path.  From 
the  starting-point  of  Georgina's  idiosyncrasies 
he  had  to  make  his  way  round  through  general 
reflections  upon  the  philosophy  of  marriage 
to  the  particular  instance  of  the  lady  who  stood 
upon  her  dignity,  and  thence  to  the  bearing  of 
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this  sad  case  upon  that  of  j\ir.  and  Mrs.  Vidal ; 
and  so,  being  absorbed  in  the  working  out  of 
his  mental  proposition,  he  crossed  Eegent  Circus, 
headed  up  the  Quadrant,  involved  himself  \n 
intricacies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yigo  Street, 
and  did  not  pick  himself  up,  so  so  speak,  until 
he  was  on  the  other  side  of  Bond  Street,  by 
which  time  he  had  propounded  the  startling 
theory  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  pardons 
above  mentioned,  and  was  able  to  think  of 
shaping  a  straight  course  for  home. 

Thus  it  was  that  Clare  awoke  from  the 
dreams  engendered  by  her  relenting  mood  to 
find  herself  at  the  corner  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  within  sight  of  a  mansion  which  she  had 
little  reason  to  love.  She  glanced  at  it,  as  she 
might  have  glanced  at  the  slough  of  a  serpent, 
little  imagining  that  it  Avas  no  longer  un- 
tenanted ;  and  as  she  looked,  the  doors  were 
flung  back,  and  somebody,  running  down  the 
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steps,  walked  swiftly  away  westwards,  his  um- 
brella under  his  arm,  and  his  head  bent,  as 
though  in  thought.  It  was  Adrian,  who  had 
just  escaped  from  Miss  Susan  Bowman,  and 
who  assuredly  would  not  have  been  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  that  had  he  known  what  a 
singularly  inopportune  moment  he  had  chosen 
for  making  his  exit.  But,  happily  for  his  peace 
of  mind,  he  did  not  look  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  hurried  away;  and  the  shades  of  evening 
soon  hid  him  from  the  gaze  of  two  astonished 
pedestrians  who  were  following  him  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  Both  of  them  had  recognised 
him,  but  neither  thought  it  advisable  to  men- 
tion the  fact.  De  Wynt,  feeling  that  the  good 
effect  of  his  homily  must  be  neutrahsed  by  this 
unexpected  apparition,  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  ;  and  Clare,  after  walking 
some  httle  distance  without  speaking,  said, 
somewhat  constrainedly,  '  I  must  not  take  you 
any  further,  Mr.  De  Wynt.     If  you  will  stop  a 
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hansom  for  me,  I  think  I  will  say  good-bye 
now.' 

The  well-balanced  mind  is,  of  conrse,  no 
more  affected  by  know^ledge  which  is  conveyed 
to  it  through  the  medium  of  sight  than  by  such 
as  reaches  it  through  hearing ;  but  a  well- 
balanced  mind  is  not  a  very  common  possession, 
and  many  people  who  can  read  a  minute 
account  of  some  hideous  railway  accident  with- 
out the  smallest  discomfort,  turn  sick  if  they 
happen  to  see  a  single  individual  break  his  leg. 
Clare,  for  her  part,  found  that  it  was  one  thing 
to  accept  her  husband's  weakness  for  flirtation 
as  an  abstract  fact,  and  quite  another  to  catch 
him  in  flagrante  delicto  ;  and  as  the  hansom 
bore  her  homewards  her  thoughts  about  him 
were  very  bitter.  Forgive  ? — well,  yes  ;  she 
could  forgive  perhaps  ;  but  she  certainly  could 
not  tell  him  so  ;  she  could  not  consent  to  share 
his  affections  with  Lady  St.  Austell.  There 
was   no    doubt   in   her   mind   now — or  at  all 
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events  only  a  remnant  of  doubt,  which  she 
refused  to  recognise — that  his  relations  with 
that  wicked  woman  had,  as  De  Wynt  would 
have  phrased  it,  '  gone  beyond  a  little  atten- 
tion.' What  was  Lady  St.  Austell  doing  in 
London  in  November?  and  why  had  Adrian 
concealed  the  fact  that  she  was  there  ?  Why 
had  he  lied,  saying  that  he  would  go  to  the 
picture-gallery  that  afternoon,  when  he  never 
could  have  intended  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind?  If  this  were  not  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  guilt,  what  could  be  ?  Poor  Clare 
felt  a  wild  longing  to  escape  from  the  choking 
atmosphere  of  deceit  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, to  leave  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
her,  and  to  hide  herself  somewhere  where  he 
should  never  be  able  to  find  her  again.  She 
thought  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  demeanour  of  cold  politeness  which 
she  had  kept  up  so  long,  now  that  she  knew 
what  it  was  that  caused  Adrian  to  leave  home 
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early  in  the  morning  and  remain  away  nntil 
night.  If  her  baby  had  hved  it  would  have 
been  different.  Then  she  would  have  borne 
everything  for  the  child's  sake  :  but  for  whose 
sake  was  she  to  submit  to  neglect  and  insult 
now  ? 

But  this  despairing  phase  of  feeling  passed 
away.  In  spite  of  all  her  indignation,  she 
knew  that  Adrian  had  as  yet  given  her  no 
ostensible  excuse  for  refusing  to  live  with  him 
any  longer  ;  and  something — it  may  have  been 
the  aforementioned  remnant  of  doubt — enabled 
her  to  enter  the  drawins^-room  before  dinner 
with  a  face  only  a  little  graver  and  paler  than 
usual. 

Adrian  was  already  dressed,  and  was  stand- 
ing before  the  fire,  reading  the  evening  paper. 
He  wore  the  cheerful  aspect  of  one  who  does 
not  know  that  he  has  been  found  out.  '  I  was 
sorry  I  couldn't  pick  you  up  at  the  gallery  this 
afternoon,'   he  said,  '  but   I   knew   De    Wynt 
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would  look  after  joii.  It  was  all  right,  I  sup- 
pose ? ' 

'  Perfectly  right,'  answered  Clare,  marvelling 
at  his  duplicity ;  '  I  never  expected  you  to 
come/ 

'  Well,  I  fully  intended  to  do  so  ;  but, 
somehow,  the  time  slipped  away,  and  then  it 
was  too  late      I  hope  you  enjoyed  it.' 

Clare  took  up  the  newspaper  which  he  had 
laid  down,  and  made  no  reply ;  but  this  did  not 
arouse  Adrian's  suspicions.  Of  late  it  had  be- 
come a  habit  of  hers  to  leave  a  good  many  of 
his  remarks  unanswered.  Presently  he  volun- 
teered the  information  that  he  had  seen 
Pilkington  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and 
that  Pilkington  was  in  a  great  stCAV  about  the 
'Anglo-Saxon,'  which  was  not  fulfilling  his  ex- 
pectations. 

'  He  says  I'm  the  only  man  on  his  staff  who 
isn't  perpetually  getting  him  into  hot  water,  and 
that  if  the  public  won't  understand  the  theory 
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of  individual  responsibility  for  signed  articles  he 
shall  throw  the  thing  up.' 

Clare  only  looked  up  from  her  paper  for  an 
instant  to  say,  '  Eeally  ?  ' 

It  was  rather  irritating.  Lady  St.  Austell, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  same  intelligence  an 
hour  or  two  before,  had  seen  at  once  how  im- 
portant it  w^as,  in  the  interest  of  contemporary 
literature,  that  ]\ir.  Pilkington  should  be  re- 
strained from  carrying  out  his  threat.  But  con- 
temporary literature  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
charms  for  Clare.  Adrian  doubted  whether 
she  was  even  reading  the  serial  story  by  him 
which  was  then  appearing  in  the  '  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,'  and  she  never  asked  any  questions 
about  the  novel  which  he  had  on  liand. 

Xot  much  conversation  passed  between 
them  durino'  dinner.  Bv  an  unlucky  mischance, 
the  cook  had  upset  the  salt-cellar  into  the  soup, 
and  a  calamity  of  tliat  kind  is  what  no  man, 
however    good-tempered,    can   allow    to    pass 
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without  comment.  Adrian  did  not  behave 
at  all  badly  about  it ;  but  he  sent  a  sarcastic 
message  to  the  kitchen,  and  Clare  showed  by 
her  absolute  silence  that  she  took  the  rebuke  as 
addressed  to  herself.  That,  again,  was  rather 
irritating.  As  soon  as  the  melancholy  repast 
was  over,  Adrian  said  he  had  work  to  do,  and 
retired  to  his  study  ;  while  Clare,  left  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  stitched  mechanically  at  her 
embroidery  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Going  to  bed  did  not  mean  going  to  sleep. 
She  tossed  and  turned  half  the  night  through, 
wondering  how  long  this  kind  of  life  would 
last — how  long  she  would  be  able  to  endure  it ; 
and  when  at  length  she  fell  into  a  feverish  doze, 
she  dreamt  that  she  saw  Adrian  kneeling  at 
Lady  St.  Austell's  feet,  that  Lord  St.  Austell, 
surveying  the  couple  through  his  eye-glass,  was 
laughing  ecstatically,  and  that  De  Wynt  was 
saying  to  her,  '  Very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Vidal ; 
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but  you've  brought  it  upon  yourself,  you  know. 
You  ought  to  have  taken  my  advice,  and  for- 
given him  before  it  was  too  late.' 

The  consequence  was  that  she  had  a  split- 
ting headache  in  the  morning,  and  felt  justified 
in  sending  a  message  downstairs  to  say  that  she 
didn't  want  any  breakfast,  but  would  take  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  dry  toast  in  her  bedroom. 
Upon  the  tray  which  was  presently  brought  to 
her  lay  a  letter ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  seen 
the  handwriting  than  she  recognised  it  as  that  of 
the  anonymous  correspondent  to  whom  she  was 
abeady  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  miserable 
hours  that  she  had  ever  spent.  She  tore  open 
the  envelope  with  trembling  fingers  ;  and  this 
was  what  her  unknown  informant  had  to  say  to 
her  : 

'  You  have  been  warned  once  that  your 
husband  is  deceiving  you  ;  but  perhaps  you 
think  his  word  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  a 
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stranger's.  Well,  seeing  is  believing.  If  you 
want  to  know  a  little  more  about  him,  go  to 
the  Eound  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens  to- 
rn orrow  afternoon,  and  walk  among  the  trees 
on  the  north  side  till  you  have  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  you.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PEOOF   POSITIVE. 

OxLT  those  who  have  been  long  under  the 
influence  of  a  fixed  idea  can  realise  how  difii- 
cult  it  is  to  bid  farewell  to  hope.  Susan  Bow- 
man ought,  of  course,  to  have  perceived  that 
her  one  chance  of  inducing  Adrian  to  marry 
her  was  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and 
get  the  ceremony  concluded  before  his  brief 
passion  burnt  itself  out.  She  had  not  done 
this  because,  for  one  thing,  she  had  not  felt 
perfectly  sure  of  his  pecuniary  independence ; 
and  for  another,  because  Heriot  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  her  that  Mr.  Vidal  would  never 
be  dragged  to  the  altar  so  long  as  he  had  coat- 
tails  to  be  clung  to  and   a  friend  to  cling  to 
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them.  She  had,  however,  the  heroic  quahty 
of  not  knowing  when  she  was  beaten.  What 
she  had  related  of  herself  in  St.  James's  Park 
was  true,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
reader,  and  ridiculous  as  it  did  appear  to  the 
man  she  had  hoped  to  win.  The  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  her  marriage  were,  as  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her,  inferiority  of  birth  and 
education.  She  set  herself  to  work  to  render 
these  less  conspicuous  by  cultivating  refinement, 
and  reading  such  books  as  she  could  afibrd 
to  buy.  She  employed  means  which  perhaps 
would  not  have  borne  close  scrutiny  to  obtain 
a  nursery  governess's  place  ;  she  had  vague 
intentions  of  rising  from  that  position  to  a 
somewhat  liigher  one,  of  presenting  herself  to 
Adrian  in  the  light  of  an  equal,  and  calling 
upon  him  to  redeem  his  promises. 

The  announcement  of  his  marriage  in  the 
papers  fell  upon  her,  therefore,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky ;  she  felt  that  all  her 
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labour  had  been  in  vain,  that  she  had  been 
basely  deceived,  and  that  revenge  became  her 
well.  Her  imagination  not  being  a  very  fertile 
one,  the  only  vengeance  that  at  first  suggested 
itself  to  her  was  of  the  dagger  and  bowl  order  ; 
and  this,  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the* 
criminal  law,  seemed  likely  to  prove  as  un- 
comfortable for  avenger  as  for  victim.  Besides, 
she  did  not  care  about  slaying  Adrian.  What 
she  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  him  suffer ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  circumstances  put  it  into  her 
power  to  play  the  part  of  Nemesis.  Her 
employer's  garruhty  kept  her  pretty  well  in- 
formed as  to  Mr.  Yidal's  domestic  affairs.  She 
knew  that  his  wife  was  jealous  ;  she  also  knew 
that  some  cause  for  jealousy  existed  ;  thouo-h 
precisely  how  much  she  had  not  been  able  to 
determine  by  a  careful  study  of  the  letters 
which  Lady  St.  Austell  was  too  apt  to  leave 
lying  in  accessible  places.  These,  it  is  true, 
were    interesting   and    amusing   reading :  they 
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gave  a  clue  to  the  tone  of  modern  society,  and 
showed  to  what  imprudent  lengths  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Johnny  Spencer  type  will 
commit  themselves  upon  paper ;  but  unluckily 
there  was  not  one  amongst  them  that  bore  Mr, 
Vidal's  signature ;  and  so  Susan,  who  was 
growing  tired  of  watching  the  progress  of 
events,  resolved  to  jog  Time's  elbow  and  create 
a  few  little  events  on  her  own  score. 

It  was  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
joyous  anticipation  that  she  set  forth  to  keep 
her  trjst  in  Kensington  Gardens  ;  and  a  cheer- 
ing reflection  it  was  to  her  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours'  time,  if  all  went  well,  Adrian 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  tempest 
such  as  he  had  not  yet  been  called  upon  to 
encounter,  that  he  would  assuredly  involve 
himself  in  a  network  of  falsehood,  and  that  the 
end  of  it  would  most  likely  be  a  temporary 
separation  and  a  more  or  less  pubhc  scandal. 

Adrian  w^as  approaching  the  same  spot  at  a 
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more  leisurely  pace  and  with  considerably  less 
exultation.  He  was  not  much  afraid  of  any- 
thing that  Susan  might  say  or  do,  and  he  had 
put  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  in  case  ten 
should  not  be  enough ;  but  these  open-air 
meetings  were  not  to  his  taste,  nor  did  he  hke 
the  prospect  of  the  reproaches  wliich  he  took  it 
for  granted  would  be  hurled  at  his  head  before 
the  inevitable  demand  for  cash  came.  '  I'm 
not  going  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  again,'  he 
muttered  ;  '  and  so  I  shall  tell  her.  After 
all,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Let  her  come  to 
Alexandra  Gardens  and  kick  up  a  row,  if  she 
chooses.  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  that  a  year  ago  ;  but 
now  I  suppose  it  would  make  very  httle  differ- 
ence.' 

He  sighed  heavily,  thinking  that  the  world 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  dismal  place  of  abode, 
and  so  reached  his  rendezvous  in  a  frame  of 
mind    half  petulant,  half    dejected.     Looking 
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warily  about  him  in  search  of  the  person  whom 
he  had  come  to  meet,  he  was  much  astonished 
to  recognise  in  a  sohtary  figure,  separated  from 
him  by  the  breadth  of  the  pond,  not  Susan,  but 
Lady  St.  Austell;  and  his  astonishment  was 
increased  when  her  ladyship,  after  making 
him  a  shght  but  unmistakable  sign  to  follow 
her,  walked  slowly  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
trees.  He  caught  her  up  presently,  and,  taking 
ofi'  his  hat,  said,  '  Lady  St.  Austell,  what  has 
brought  you  to  tliis  damp  place  ?  ' 

The  lady  addressed  lifted  her  veil  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  Miss  Bowman. 

'  It  isn't  Lady  St.  Austell,'  she  answered 
meekly  ;  '  ii's  only  me.' 

'  Oh,  it's  you  ? '  said  Adrian,  with  some 
irritation.  '  And  why  have  you  dressed  your- 
self up  in  your  mistress's  clothes,  if  I  may 
ask?* 

'  Call  me  a  thief,'  returned  Susan,  in  a  low, 
sad  voice  ;   '  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  sur- 
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prised  at  your  calling  me  anything.  These  are 
my  own  clothes,  though.  Her  ladyship  was 
kind  enough  to  give  them  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  put  them  on  because — because  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  me 
looking  nice.  But  of  course  you  don't  care 
about  that  now  ;  I"m  only  a  troublesome 
woman  whom  you'd  be  glad  to  be  rid  of.  You 
won't  have  long  to  wait,  may  be.  I  often  think 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  walk  down  to  the 
river  some  night  and  have  an  end  of  it  all." 
And  here  Susan  heaved  a  sigh  so  profound  that 
Lady  St.  Austell's  dress,  which,  indeed,  was 
somewhat  too  tight  for  the  comfort  of  either  its 
late  or  its  present  wearer,  gave  forth  a  warning 
crack. 

'  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  hate  more  than 
being  rude  to  a  woman,'  said  Adrian,  quite 
unmoved  by  these  pathetic  words,  'it  is  beating 
about  the  bush  on  a  cold,  raw  afternoon, 
instead  of  coming   to   the   point.     Therefore, 
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Susan,  you  must  try  to  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
we  shall  get  on  a  great  deal  better  without 
humbug.  Tell  me  what  you  want  of  me,  and 
you  shall  have  it,  so  long  as  it  is  anything  in 
reason.' 

Susan  turned  away  her  head,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion.  '  Do  you  think  it  is  kind  or 
just  to  talk  to  me  like  that  ?  '  she  asked,  with  a 
little  tremor  in  her  voice.  '  Have  I  ever  done 
you  an  injury?  Some  people  might  say  that  it 
was  you  who  had  injured  me.' 

'  I  am  sorry  if  I  spoke  unkindly,  Susan,' 
answered  Adrian,  with  a  twinge  of  compunc- 
tion ;  '  but  you  must  remember  that  you 
addressed  me  in  a  very  different  tone  yester- 
day, and  that  I  am  only  here  because  you 
threatened  me.' 

*  Yes ;  only  because  I  threatened  you. 
You  wouldn't  have  come  if  I  had  asked  you 
to  do  it  as  a  favour  to  me.  Well,  well ! — times 
are    changed.     Once   you   would    have   been 
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glad  enough  to  meet  me  anywhere ;  and  now 
you  say,  "  Tell  me  what  you  want  and  let  me 
go."  Suppose  I  wanted  nothing,  except  to  see 
you  and  talk  to  you  again,  and  to  walk  a  little 
way  with  you,  as  we  used  to  walk  when  we 
were  younger  and  happier  than  we  are  now  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  suppose  that,'  replied 
Adrian,  who  found  this  reproachful  tenderness 
even  more  disagreeable  than  the  rating  which 
he  had  dreaded. 

'  Can't  you  ?  And  yet  that  is  all  I  ask  of 
you,  Adrian.  Come,  let  us  walk  up  and  down 
under  the  trees  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  try 
to  forget  how  miserable  you  have  made  me. 
You  can  spare  me  half  an  hour,  perhaps.  It  isn't 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  give  to  a  girl  whom 
you  once  w^ished  to  spend  your  life  with.' 

She  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  led 
him  across  the  damp  grass  and  the  fallen 
yellow  leaves.  The  night  was  closing  in  fast, 
and  a  chilly  fog  was  rising,  thi'ough  whicli  the 
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figures  of  the  passers-by,  hurrying  along  the 
broad  gravel  path,  loomed  dun  and  ghost-like. 

'  It  looks  dreary  enough ;  one  wouldn't 
think  it  had  ever  been  spring-time  here.  But 
the  trees  are  happier  than  I  am  :  they  don't 
remember  what  they  have  lost,'  remarked  the 
melancholy  Susan,  unconsciously  plagiarising 
from  a  poet  of  whom  she  had  never  heard. 

Adrian  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  He 
didn't  like  being  held  by  the  arm,  he  didn't 
like  being  called  by  his  Christian  name,  and  he 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  had  not  been 
brought  there  for  purely  sentimental  purposes. 
Yet  he  hardly  saw  his  way  to  escape.  '  I 
think,'  said  he  at  length,  '  that,  considering  all 
things,  we  might  very  w^ell  consent  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  The  last  time  that  I 
walked  with  you,  you  gave  me  to  understand 
that  all  you  wished  for  was  to  be  revenged 
upon  me.' 

Susan  shook  her  head  sadly.     '  There's  no 
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need  for  tliat  now.  I  have  been  revenged 
without  doing  anything  to  revenge  myself.  I 
know  you  are  no  more  happy  than  I  am.  You 
regret  your  marriage  now  that  it  is  too  late.' 

'  You  are  drawing  upon  your  imagination,' 
said  Adrian  coldly ;  and  he  made  an  effort 
to  free  his  arm,  which,  however,  Susan  only 
gripped  more  tightly. 

'  No,  indeed,'  she  replied.  '  I  know  a  great 
many  things — more  than  you  suspect,  perhaps. 
I  know,  for  instance,  that  you  don't  really  care 
for  her  ladyship,  and  that  you  only  pretend  to 
flirt  with  her  because  you  want  to  forget  how 
unhappy  you  are  at  home.' 

'I  don't  wish  to  hurt  your  feehngs,'  re- 
turned Adrian,  'but  you  must  excuse  my 
telling  you  that  speeches  of  that  kind  are  very 
offensive  to  me.' 

'  The  truth  often  is  offensive,*  remarked 
Susan  sententiously.  '  Ah,  Adrian ! '  she  added, 
with  more  warmth,  clasping  her  hands  round 
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his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face,  '  the  real  truth  is  that  you  have  never 
loved  either  of  these  women  as  you  loVed  me 
once.' 

This  was  more  than  the  unfortunate  man 
could  stand.  '  Eeally,  Susan,'  he  said,  shaking 
her  off  somewhat  roughly,  '  you  had  better 
understand  the  real  truth  yourself,  once  for  all. 
It  is  true  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  did  for  a 
short  time  fancy  that  I  was  in  love  with  you  ; 
but  the  fancy  didn't  last  long,  and  when  once 
it  was  gone,  no  power  on  earth  could  ever  have 
brought  it  back  again.  If  you  knew  how  the 
recollection  of  that  time  humiliates  and  dis- 
gusts me,  you  would  not  be  so  eager  to  remind 
me  of  it.' 

Susan  had  a  gusty  temper,  which  got  the 
upper  hand  of  her  sometimes  when  she  herself 
least  expected  it.  It  came  whirling  forth  now, 
and  caused  her  to  exclaim  impetuously,  '  You 
brute ! — you  miserable  coward  !    I'll  make  you 
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smart  for  those  words  before  I've  done  with 


YOU  ! 


Adrian  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  smiled 
ever  so  shghtly.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
moment  at  which  pecuniary  compensation 
might  be  tendered  with  propriety  was  not  far 
distant.  '  And  in  what  particular  way,  Susan,' 
he  asked,  with  the  utmost  suavity,  '  do  you 
propose  to  make  me  smart  ?  ' 

It  had  been  no  part  of  Susan's  plan  to 
quarrel  with  the  sinner  whom  she  desired  to 
reward  according  to  his  iniquities.  'You  make 
me  say  things  that  I  don't  want  to  say,'  she 
complained.  '  Of  course  you  know  that  I  could 
give  you  trouble  if  I  liked.  I  could  write  a 
few  lines  to  your  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Irvine,  or 
I  could  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
yoiu-  wife,  or  I  could  drop  a  hint  to  his  lord- 
ship, who  isn't  a  pleasant  man  when  he's 
angered,  they  say.  But  why  shoidd  I  hurt 
you  ?     Hurting  you  wouldn't  make  you  love 
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me  again,  and  neither  hurting  you  nor  leaving 
you  alone  will  get  a  kind  word  out  of  you,  it 
seems.' 

'I  don't  want  to  seem  unkind,  Susan,' 
answered  Adrian ;  '  but  I  must  make  you 
understand,  if  I  can,  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  us 
to  exchange  kind  words — or  any  words.  I 
don't  see  what  more  I  can  say  than  that  I  am 
lieartily  sorry  for  having  wronged  you  in  the 
past — if  I  did  ^^Tong  you.' 

'7/* you  did!' 

'Well,  let  us  say  that  I  did.  But  what 
reparation  can  I  make  now?  I  know  it 
looks  a  little  insulting  to  produce  one's 
purse ;  still  money  is  a  useful  thing,  you 
know ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad ' 

His  somewhat  baiting  speech  was  interrupted 
in  a  sino^ular  manner.  Without  the  shc^htest 
warning,  Susan  abruptly  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  held  up  her  foce  close  to  his.     '  Kiss 
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me,  Adrian,'  she  whispered.  '  Kiss  me  once ! — 
for  the  sake  of  old  days  ! ' 

What  would  the  respected  reader  have  done 
in  this  trying  situation  P  The  humble  writer  is 
bound  to  confess  that  he  would  have  done  what 
Adrian  did,  and  comphed  with  the  request 
which  of  all  conceivable  requests  is  the  least 
easy  to  refuse.  Adrian,  then,  bestowed  a 
modest  salute  upon  Susan's  forehead;  having 
done  which,  he  endeavoured  gently  to  disengage 
himself,  but  without  success.  Susan,  regardless 
of  the  passers-by,  clung  to  him  with  fond,  in- 
articulate murmurs,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
think  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  hold 
her  at  arm's  length,  when  he  was  released  with 
a  suddenness  which  threw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  caused  him  to  stagger  backwards  in  an  un- 
dignified manner ;  while  Susan,  turning  away 
from  him,  resumed  the  slow  march  which  her 
access  of  tenderness  had  arrested. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  she  was  regardless 
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of  the  passers-by,  and  so  the  alarmed  Adrian 
imagined  that  she  was  ;  but  in  reality  that  was 
exactly  what  she  was  not.  For  five  or  ten 
minutes  she  had  been  keeping  an  anxious  eye 
on  the  forms  that  flitted  to  and  fro  through  the 
mist  a  few  yards  away,  and  when  among  these 
she  discerned  that  of  a  tall,  slight  young  lady 
whose  gait  seemed  less  purpose-like  than  her 
neighbours',  she  deemed  it  advisable  to  precipi- 
tate a  crisis  to  which  she  had  been  leading  up 
from  the  outset.  There  was  thus  a  slight  want 
of  artistic  finish  in  the  way  that  Susan  carried 
out  her  task,  and  this  she  regretted  ;  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  she  had  to  reach  a  given 
point  in  her  dialogue  at  a  moment  which  could 
not  be  accurately  determined  beforehand,  it 
will  be  allowed  that  she  acquitted  herself  with 
a  fair  measure  of  credit.  She  had  manoeuvred 
so  as  to  place  Adrian  with  his  back  to  the 
path  ;  looking  over  his  shoulder,  she  saw  the 
lady  for  whose  benefit  she  was  acting   start, 
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clasp  her  hands  together  nervously,  stand  still 
for  a  moment,  and  then  hurry  away  into  the 
gathering  gloom  ;  after  which,  with  a  comfort- 
able conviction  that  Mrs.  Yidal  had  seen 
enough,  she  released  Adrian  in  the  manner 
described. 

For  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  spectator 
of  the  scene  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Yidal. 
Many  people — most  people,  perhaps — will  be 
disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a  little  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  to  act  upon 
information  conveyed  anonymously ;  if  so, 
Clare's  owm  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the 
majority.  She  made  no  excuses  for  herself, 
and  none  shall  be  made  for  her.  She  went  to 
the  Round  Pond,  as  she  had  been  told  to  do ; 
she  walked  slowly  along  the  path,  looking 
among  the  trees  for  the  couple  whom  she 
expected  to  discover,  and  she  saw — as  she  fully 
believed — Adrian  fondly  embracing  Lady  St. 
Austell.    The  improbability  of  Lady  St.  Austell's 
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preferring  to  be  embraced  in  the  comparative 
publicity  of  Kensington  Gardens,  when  she  had 
a  comfortable  and  private  boudoir  of  her  own 
in  which  to  indulge  in  such  pleasures,  did  not 
strike  her ;  nor  would  it  have  made  very  much 
difference  if  it  had.  For  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  that  Adrian  was  the 
embracer  whom  his  wife  had  seen ;  and  whether 
the  embraced  person  were  A  or  B  was  perhaps 
not  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  Clare,  as 
she  hastened  homewards,  felt  that  the  limits  of 
her  endurance  had  been  reached. 

Meanwhile  the  culprit,  little  imagining  into 
what  a  pitfall  he  had  stepped  by  yielding  to 
an  amiable  wish  to  make  things  pleasant,  was. 
rather  surprised  at  the  coolness  which  came 
over  Susan's  manner  after  her  late  demonstra- 
tion. 

'Well,'  she  remarked,  in  a  curt,  business- 
like tone,  '  I  won't  keep  you  away  from  home 
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any  longer.  Your  wife  may  be  wondering  what 
has  become  of  you,  you  know.  We  may  as 
well  say  good-bye  now.' 

'  Good-bye,  Susan,'  said  Adrian,  not  un- 
kindly. '  I  can  see  that  you  think  me  rather 
hard-hearted ;  but  there's  no  help  for  that,  I'm 
afraid.  You  won't  ask  me  to  meet  you  again 
in  this  way,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  Probably  not,'  answered  Susan  drily. 

'  There  really  is  no  use  in  it,  you  see.  And 
now  I  hope  you'll  accept  a  small  present — 1 
thought  it  possible  that  you  might  want  a  little 
help ; '  and  he  deprecatingly  produced  four  five- 
pound  notes. 

'  Sir,'  said  Susan,  '  your  generosity  to  me  I 
shall  never  forget.     Hand  over  the  money.' 

He  complied  wonderingly.  The  woman's 
changes  of  tone  were  so  frequent  and  abrupt 
that  he  began  to  think  her  intellect  must  be  a 
trifle  deranged  ;  and  she  perceived  his  suspicions 
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with  much  amusement.  Her  natural  histrionic 
talent  being  but  shght,  she  had  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  playing  her  part,  and  the  sense 
that  she  was  now  free  to  indulge  in  any  conduct 
that  might  seem  good  to  her  filled  her  with 
exultation. 

'  Twenty  pounds ! '  said  she,  examining  the 
notes.  '  Were  you  really  so  much  afraid  of 
me  as  that?  Now,  a  common  person  hke  me 
ought  to  consider  herself  rich  with  twenty 
pounds  in  her  pocket,  oughtn't  she  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Adrian,  still  some- 
what puzzled. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  it's  wealth,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
seen  the  day  when  twenty  pence  would  have 
been  welcome.  With  all  this  money,  I  can 
afford  to  treat  myself  to  a  luxury  ;  and  a  luxury 
I  will  have.  What  do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
do  with  your  kind  present  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Adrian  again. 

'Why,  I'm  going  to  give  the  whole  of  it 
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away  in  charity  ;  I  am  indeed.  I'm  going  to 
give  it  to  a  deserving  person.  More  than  that, 
I'm  going  to  add  to  it  the  snm  of  eight  pound 
ten  out  of  my  own  purse.' 

She  took  her  purse  from  her  pocket  as  she 
spoke,  and  counted  out  the  amount  mentioned, 
which,  together  with  the  notes,  she  placed  in 
Adrian's  hands.  '  There  ! '  said  she,  '  you're 
the  deserving  person  ;  and  oh,  what  a  deserving 
person  you  are,  to  be  sure  !  Don't  thank  me, 
I  beg !  It's  a  privilege  to  do  anything  for  such 
a  kind  friend  as  you  have  been  to  me.' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? '  asked 
Adrian. 

'  Only  that  I  like  to  pay  my  debts  ;  and  I 
have  been  owing  you  eight  pound  ten  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  re  quite  quits  yet ;  but  we  re  as  near  it  as 
we  shall  get,  I  expect.  Good-bye  to  you  ;  and 
before  we  part,  let  me  teU  you  a  secret.     I'd 
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rather  die  of  hunger  in  a  ditch  than  spend  a 
sixpence  of  your  money  ! ' 

Susan's  face  as  she  uttered  these  last  words 
was  not  agreeable  to  look  upon.  She  turned 
on  her  heel  without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder ; 
and  in  truth  Adrian  had  none  ready. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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